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Red Soldier: What Makes Ivan Run? 
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THE FIRST NEW FLOOR IN 27 YEARS 
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HEN this drug store was floored with 

Armstrong's Linoleum 27 years ago, 
that octagonal tile pattern was the height 
of style. There have been many changes in 
fixtures to keep the store up to date—but, 
as the top picture shows, the floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum was never changed. 

Year after year, that floor went on giving 
good service—always easy to keep clean, 
always comfortable to walk on. Even after 
27 years, it was still good for a few more 
years of wear. 

Finally, however, the owner decided to 
install a new floor that would look more 
modern in design. His experience left no 
doubt as to what that floor would be. Again 
it would be Armstrong's Linoleum. , 

One morning, a few weeks ago, amazed 
customers saw what you see in the bottom 


picture. The whole store seemed larger, 
brighter, better arranged, more attractive. 

The owner, too, was surprised. He had 
expected the new floor to improve the 
store’s appearance, but he hadn't realized 
it would make such a big difference. It 
actually seemed as if he had remodeled the 
whole store, yet the only change was the 
new floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Perhaps you, too, could do some worth- 
while “remodeling” with a new floor of 
Armstrong's Linoleum. Beyond improving 
appearance, it also provides long service, 
easy care, and underfoot comfort. See your 
Armstrong flooring contractor for samples 
and a cost estimate. 


ARMS TRONG’S 
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Flooring requirements vary for different 
kinds of businesses and locations. Be- 
cause of this, Armstrong makes several 
types of resilient floors — Armstrong's 
Linoleum, Asphalt Tile, Linotile®, Rub- 
ber Tile, and Cork Tile. Each of these 
floors has its own special advantages 
Choosing the one best for you depends on 
the effect you want, the money you can 
spend, and the type of subfloor you have 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”’, a 20-page full-color 
booklet, will help you 

compare the features 

of each type of resil- 

ient flooring and aid 

you in choosing the 

one that’s best suited 

to your needs. Write 

Armstrong Cork Com- 

pany, 5009 Charlotte 

St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Take a tip from 


the people who run Railroads 


OU can date a renaissance in railroad equip- 

ment from the time when the first stainless 
steel streamliners appeared in the 1930’s. In stain- 
less steel, railroad management found a material 
that introduced a whole new set of values... so 
strong that it permits lightweight construction 
which saves large amounts in fuel costs .. . so 
corrosion-resistant and everlasting that cleaning, 
maintenance and depreciation costs are cut to 
the bone. 

The public is benefitted with faster, safer, more 
comfortable and modern travel accommodations; 
the roads benefit because stainless steel saves on 
expenses and increases profits. Today you'll find 
Allegheny Metal used not only for entire trains, 
but in dining-car kitchens, sleeping-car equip- 
ment, refrigerator cars, and tank cars for the 
transportation of milk, chemicals, etc. 


W&D 3149 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal | 


Rail equipment is only one of the vital uses for 
stainless steel in general industry and the na- 
tional defense. In the past decade, we have spent 
many millions to increase the supply of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products, and are in the 
process of spending millions more. @ In the na- 
tional interest, let us help you to use stainless 
steel most efficiently, and make the available 


supply go farther. 


.-.2. 4 & @ 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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CONTINENTAL 


MODEL T-6427 , }| 


GREATER POWER 


PLUS 
ECONOMY— LONG LIFE 


New high-compression combus- 
tion chamber wrings the last 
ounce from the fuel — increases 
economy and smoothness by 
promoting turbulence. 


New cam contours improve 
valve action, prolonging life 
of valves and springs. 


New improved sodium-cooled 
exhaust valves with positive 
rotary action prevent power 
loss and spring damage due 
to carbon deposits on seats. 


These refinements are IN ADDI- 
TION to such time-proven Red Seal 
features as patented individual 
porting, directional coolant flow, 
dynamically-balanced alloy steel 
crankshaft with Tocco-hardened 
journals, Durex-100 rod and main 
bearings, removable tappets, leak- 
proof water pump, and other ex- 
amples of progressive engineering 
which have made Continental en- 
gines first choice for countless 
specialized jobs. 
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Today’s Need for Rugged, 


Balanced in all the factors that make 
for outstanding performance is this 
1950 version of the T-6427, an engine 
that has proved, in millions of miles of 
service, an unusual capacity to “take it” 
where the going is tough. Drawing on 
experience dating from 1902, Conti- 
nental engineers have joined improved 
materials, new features, and advanced 
manufacturing methods, under a unique 
system of product quality control, to 
achieve a new and brilliant combina- 
tion of the qualities that count. New 
power and flexibility for larger pay- 
loads and faster highway schedules 
++. new economy... new smoothness 
+. new stamina for long trouble-free 
life—in short, the balanced perform- 
ance that means lowest ton-mile costs. 


Write for bulletins and full information. 


GENUINE CONTINENTAL PARTS AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
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LETTERS 
The Word From Webster 


REFERENCE IN . . . NEWSWEEK TO RUSSIA’S 
MALIK AS THE AUGUST PRESIDENT OF UN 
SECURITY COUNCIL IS MOST IRRITATING 
STOP WORD AUGUST IN WEBSTERS ALSO 
MEANS OF VENERABLY MAJESTIC GRAN- 
DEUR STATELY MAGNIFICENT OF MAJESTIC 
DIGNITY IMPOSINGLY EXALTED STOP COM- 
PARE THESE GROSS DISTORTIONS OF THE 
TRUTH WITH WEBSTER SYNONYMS GRAND 
NOBLE DIGNIFIED AWFUL STOP LAST SYNO- 
NYM FITTING ONLY IN SLANG MEANING 
OF UGLY VERY BAD LUDICROUS SHOCKING 


KENNETH D. ROBERTSON JR. 
CONCORD, MASS. 


September President: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
of the United Kingdom. 


Security 


In the Newsweek issue dated Aug. 14, 
page 19, it is stated that “the United States 
Army was embarrassed and angry when The 
New York Herald Tribune ran a story about 
one of its ‘secret weapons’.” 

That statement is not borne out by the 
facts as they are before us. These facts are: 

The first report was handed to a member 
of our Washington bureau. Well aware of 
the secret nature of the story, and the 
admonitions from military sources to safe- 
guard against disclosures of this kind, The 
Herald Tribune man went to Maj. Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks, Army Information Chief. 
There he laid his cards on the table and 
announced he was willing to forget the entire 
matter if General Parks “thought it would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy.” He did 
express his own conviction that publication of 
the story would be helpful for both psycho- 
logical and ultimately physical reasons. 

General Parks agreed that such a story 
would result in “discomfort” rather than 
“comfort” to the Communists and told our 
reporter to go ahead and write it “if you are 
sure of your facts.” 

When the story reached The Herald Trib- 
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he telephone takes a 


smaller part of the family 


budget than in 1939... 





One of the attractive and remarkable things about 
telephone service is its low price. 


It actually takes a smaller part of the family 
budget than it did ten or eleven years ago. That's 
because the average family income has increased 
much more than the increase in telephone rates. 
Even though increases in telephone rates are still 
needed to catch up with past increases in costs, your 
telephone will continue to be a big bargain. The 
increases so far, plus those now requested, average 
only a penny or so per call. 


At the same time, there has been a big increase in 
the value of the telephone. On the average, you 
can now call more than twice as many telephones 
in your local area as in 1939, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














own between them 


Lucky him! Mutual friends had introduced him to this charm- 
ing, good-looking woman at the station. Instead of dreading 
the long train trip, he now actually looked forward to it. 


‘ye Sa 


They got along famously at dinner. But later, sitting side- 
by-side in the club car, she seemed vaguely annoyed. What 
had he said? What had he done? He simply couldn’t under- 
stand why she treated him so shabbily. 


n to you 
\e No matter what other good points a man may have, they can 
be nullified by halitosis* (unpleasant breath). It may be absent 
one day and present the next, without your realizing when you 
have it. So play smart. Rinse your mouth with Listerine Anti- 
septic night and morning, and especially before any date. 


sya attractive be extra-carefy] 
ee 
Yo 


Listerine Antiseptic is the extra-careful precaution because it 
freshens the breath ... not for mere seconds or minutes... but 
usually for hours. 

*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halitosis are due to the bac- 
terial fermentation of tiny food particles. Listerine Antiseptic quickly 
halts such oral fermentation, and the odors it causes. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Méssouri. 






LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC...) Pa S BREATH-TAKING! 





LETTERS 





une editors in New York, they voiced the 
same apprehension that led our reporter to 
check personally with General Parks and 
sent a message to Washington to double- 
check. The exclusive story was printed when 
the reply came back—it had been cleared 
by General Parks. 

This detailed letter will, I believe, demon- 
strate that The Herald Tribune is not onl) 
eager to obtain exclusive stories but is just as 
eager to honor both security regulations 
and admonitions. 

I would also like to point out that neither 
the reporter who obtained the story nor The 
Herald Tribune has received any complaint 
from the Army or from any official source. 


Luke P. CARROLL, 
Assistant to the Editor 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York City 


Despite General Parks’s clearance of The 
Herald Tribune story on the new-shaped 
charge shell for the 90-millimeter antitank 
gun, the Army’s reaction was one of extreme 
dismay following its publication. 


Britain’s Health Plan 

I thoroughly disagree with your report on 
the British National Health Service (News- 
weEEk, Aug. 7) and your slur at the motives 
of the British doctors who oppose it. The 
opposition of British doctors ... arises from 
the fact that they are forced to take more 
patients than properly can be examined, 
diagnosed, and treated . 

The popularity of socialized medicine ... 
of which you make so much, is the popularity 
of the biggest giveaway program in history—a 
program which buries its trve cost in Eng- 
land’s staggering tax program. 

All this I know from personal experience. 
I have practiced under the National Health 
Service with a panel of 3,200 patients. I 
know what assembly-line medicine is like. I 
want no part of it—for me or my patients. 

Raven J. GAMPELL, M.B., Cu.B. 
(formerly of England) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


® Heaven forbid that we ever would be 
saddled with such a system. 
WILLIAM SCHAFFARZICK 


Public Drug Co. 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 


>... You might just as well print the Russian 
version of the Korean war as the truth, then 
you will have qualified as the journal of 
returning despotism. 
A. G. Biazey, M.D. 
Washington, Ind. 


® The first essence of journalism is honesty. 
The writer of that pack of lies ... is a liar 
and you know it... 
WiiuiaM H. MacGanan, M.D. 
Butler, N. J. 


>. . . Your NewsweEex is too valuable to be 
slanting news. 


C. A. CampBeELt, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> I think the article will have done a power 
of good, because an awful lot of nonsense 1s 


Newsweek 
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talked about the Service in one way and 
another and nothing helps as much as an 
impartial appraisal which sets out difficulties 
and accomplishments alike. 

P. H. Gore-Bootu, COUNSELLOR 


British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 


>... At last a national magazine has dared 
print the truth about socialized medicine. 
So—hats off to NEWSWEEK, one American 
publication that isn’t afraid of the truth, the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 


the NAM, or the AMA. 


Br. CHANDLER 
Belleville, Mich. 


> Hearty congratulations upon your factual 
report on the National Health scheme “over 
there.” A welcome relief from the paid 
propaganda of its opponents “over here.” 
Ernest A. HuTCHINSON 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Newsweek's Special Report on the British 
National Health Service was written pri- 
marily from the British standpoint and was 
intended to: (1) correct false ideas of the 
service which are prevalent in the United 
States; (2) explain its unquestioned popular- 
ity with the British people, and (3) present 
its shortcomings from the standpoint of the 
patient, physician, and taxpayers. 

NeEwswWEEK made the point that most doc- 
tors feel they are overworked and underpaid. 
This is no slur on their motives. It is indeed to 
the great credit of the average British practi- 
tioner that he has striven so hard to maintain 
his standards and his patient relationship in 
the face of a tremendous new burden of work 
and harassment, largely uncompensated. 

The National Health Service may indeed 
be Socialistic, but that does not alter the fact 
that it is supported in the broadest measure 
by all British parties. In fact, the Conserva- 
tives take credit for the original conception. 

NEWSWEEK made no suggestion that such 
a scheme could or should be exported to the 
United States. 
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YOU can STOP RUST... PREVENT RUST...on 
any rustable metal surface with RUST-OLEUM. 
Every day, rust eats away on your metal tanks, 
buildings, fences, stairs ...everything metal 
inside and outside your plant. Yet, rust can be 


stopped and protection given economically with 
RUST-OLEUM. 


For more than a quarter of a century RUST- 
OLEUM has been proved under severe condi- 
tions of weather, fumes, salt air, salt spray, and 
other rust producing conditions. Railroads, ship- 
yards, builders, refiners... nationally known 
users* in almost every field of industry. . . have 
found RUST-OLEUM the economical way to stop 
rust and prevent further rust. Architects, builders, 
engineers, maintenance men now specify RUST- 
OLEUM for primer, ‘‘shop coat’’, and finish coats. 


RUST-OLEUM adds extra life to metal buildings, 
equipment and other metal surfaces and can be 
applied over already rusted surfaces without ex- 
tensive surface preparation. Yet, RUST-OLEUM 
costs no more than most quality materials. 

RUST-OLEUM not only protects — it beautifies 
as well! RUST-OLEUM is available in a large 
selection of colors including aluminum and white. 
It spreads evenly . . . and dries free of brush- 
marks in 4 to 12 hours, depending on conditions, 
to a tough, pliable film that protects against rust. 


Be sure you get on/y genuine RUST-OLEUM for 
positive protection against rust! Specify RUST- 
OLEUM to your contractor or architect on any 
new construction, remodeling or maintenance 
work. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by leading 
industrial distributors in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and nearest source of supply, 
or write us direct for complete information. 


*Names on request 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 





WHICH KIND OF PROTECTION 
DO YOU NEED MOST? 


Ageing Blowouts | Here? 4 ~ eaves Hats Here? 








IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY ON THE HIGHWAYS at usual highway IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY IN THE CITY, you’re always faced 
speeds, you're always faced with the possibility of a blow- with the possibility of a puncture, that gradual loss of air 
out—that sudden loss of air that can mean sudden death for that causes a flat and all the trouble that goes with it. 
you and your family. You see, no tire or tube is blowout- Goodyear has a special protection that rids city drivers of 
proof. But there is a way to avoid blowout accidents, Equip flats caused by punctures. Get Goodyear Puncture Seal 
your car with LifeGuard Safety Tubes by Goodyear. ti Tubes. These double-action tubes seal punctures... 
make a blowout harmless! automatically! 
How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 








PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF f 


PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 
TUBES EXTERNAL oe o] 





1, LifeGuards have two air 2. Reserve air in cord fab- 1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes in 





chambers. In case of blow- ric inner chamber supports When pierced, it grips firm- around object. When object 
out, only outer chamber car long enough for a safe, ly, instantly. Prevents es- is removed, plastic seals 
gives way. smooth stop. cape of air. hole. 

No tube or tire in the world will protect you either punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question 


against both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, of deciding which kind of protection you need 
however, offers you the best protection against most—and getting it! 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES and PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES 


GOODFYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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For Your Information 


KOREAN VETERAN: With many years of service in 
Japan, China, and Korea behind him, NEwsweex’s Tokyo 
Bureau Chief Compton Pakenham easily ranks as one of 
the most deeply informed correspondents in the Far East. 
And judging by his latest cables he’s becoming one of the 





~Acme 


Pak, Lt. Col. William L. Gray, Col. Wiley D. Ganey 


most indefatigable. Thus far, Pakenham has served a trick 
with the British Fleet off the Korean coast, has flown on a 
B-29 mass precision mission (see above) in support of 
ground forces, and is now in Korea to study the political 
attitudes of South Korean troops and captured North 
Koreans, an exercise in linguistics which he is fully pre- 
pared to meet. He will also cover the arrival of. the first 
British soldiers—1,500 troops from the Hong Kong garrison— 
in support of the UN cause. As an old Coldstream Guards- 
man, Major Pakenham will provide a personal and 
particularly warm welcome to the newcomers. 


RAPID REACTION: The Periscope last week led off with 
an exclusive report concerning a shipment of U.S. molyb- 
denum, essential in making high-grade steel, which found 
its way to Russia. The day after Newsweek reached news- 
stands in New York, The Times and The Herald Tribune 
hit the streets with front-page headlines reading, respec- 
tively, “Vital Metal Finds Its Way to Soviet” and “Molyb- 
denum Sale to Russia Disclosed.” 


DON’T MISS: “Key to Survival,” an alternate chapter to 
“Key to Conflict,” the first of a series of special reports in- 
augurated last week to describe just how the Korean war 
fits into the world picture. This week “Key to Survival,” a 
feature particularly concerned with the role Russia is play- 
ing in international events, deals with the basis of the 
enemy's power—the Soviet Army. Beginning on page 18, 
you will find some forthright answers to such important 
questions on the subject as: What are the Russian Army’s 
main weaknesses? How can they be exploited? 


THE COVER: The expression of cold confidence revealed 
on the face of this typical Russian soldier is born of 500 
years of obedience to authority—in 
GI Ivan’s case, the Kremlin. He is a 
product of harsh discipline and rigid 
political supervision during even 
his few hours of recreation. What 
happens to Ivan from 5:30 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. every day and how 
does he react to his regimen? See 
page 20 ‘photo from European). 








HE CASE OF [HE IATIOOLD BUSINESSMAN / 


(OR JoT OUR NAME DOWN ON your cHEST) Ay My Friend]/y 


He never forgot the name he loved best... He'd take a deep breath and our name would expand 
American Mutual spelled on his chest. To show how we'd grown, and he'd shout, “Ain’t it grand! 
He had it tattooed in gold to show They've cut accidents down and insurance rates, too 
His thanks for the way we'd saved him dough! For hundreds of businesses . . . how about you?” 


He told all his friends, “If service and saving If you want real protection and service galore — 
Are what you are craving and craving and craving, Service that helps you save more, more and more! 
Those are the things for which they won fame!” And you'd like to remember just who gives the best... 
Then he'd rip off his shirt and show them our name. Tat American Mutual, too, on your chest! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 
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Why He Wants to Go Slew 

Here are two basic reasons why the President 
opposes all-out economic controls now: (1) he fears 
adverse political repercussions—that such controls, al- 
though now popular, would be resented once imposed; 
(2) he feels Moscow may be planning to confine 
itself to touching off a series of tantalizing peripheral 
incidents for the time being, avoiding head-on war. 
Truman is afraid the U.S. economy, if controls were 
applied, would find itself all dressed up but with no 
place to go between incidents—and that Americans, 
tiring of this, would let down their guard and open 
the way for the climactic Russian attack. 


What Our Allies Dread 

It hasn’t been publicized, but the British recently 
sent an emissary to Paris to discuss what to do if the 
U.S. eventually decides to drive on across the 38th 
parallel in Korea. Both British and French Governments 
are alarmed at the prospect and will oppose it when 
the Big Three ministers meet in mid-September. They 
fear it would provoke Red China to join the defense 
of Korea—and involve them in unwanted war. 


Red Designs on Japan 

Although Washington doesn’t expect an early Com- 
munist invasion of Japan, reports that Japanese Red 
leaders have gone to Korea are causing some concern. 
For there’s no doubt the Russians have their long- 
range eye on some day taking over Japan, the work- 
shop of Asia. And it’s now feared they may be 
preparing to set up a Japanese “government in exile”— 
which could call not only on the Reds at home 
but also on Japanese soldiers now under Soviet control 
in Siberia to “liberate” their homeland. 


It May Be Just a Red Rumor 

Don’t get too excited over the report released by 
an Army briefer about the movement of two Chinese 
Red armies, totaling some 200,000 troops, to the 
Korean border. Authoritative sources say this was a 
report of a report that hasn’t been verified. 


War Crime Trials for Koreans 

The State Department's legal experts on war crimes 
are already drawing up charges to be leveled against 
Korean Red leaders after the war is over—that they 
waged aggressive warfare in violation of international 
law. The United Nations will be asked to try them. 


How They'll Foil Malik 

This is the backstage plan to get South Korean 
Ambassador Chang seated at the Security Council as 
soon as Jacob Malik, who has blocked this for a month, 
steps down as president: Malik’s successor, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, will first formally invite Chang to sit at the 


Council table. When Malik challenges this—as he 
almost certainly will—Jebb will put it to a vote as a 
procedural question—not subject to veto. He'll have 
the necessary seven votes to sustain him. 


Zafrullah for President 

UN prophets are picking Sir Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan of Pakistan to win the Presidency of the next 
session of the General Assembly opening Sept. 19. A 
major reason is that Britain, looking askance at India’s 
rapid rise toward big-power stature, wants to set up a 
balance of power in Asia; it is throwing its support to 
the Pakistani to offset the Indian influence in the UN. 


You Can’t Guess Wrong in Moscow 

The Korea crisis and the failure to gauge U.S. re- 
action accurately are causing a reshuffle of Stalin’s 
favorites in the Politburo, according to East Berlin 
sources. Red officials returned from Moscow report 
that the Malenkov group, which pressed for war 
in Korea, has lost prestige to Molotov, who maintained 
that a false step might lead to premature world 
conflict. As Deputy Premiers, Malenkov and Molotov 
are considered Stalin’s likeliest heirs. 


We Would Help Iran 

The State Department has assured Iran that the 
U.S. will dispatch prompt military aid to that country 
if Russia invades it. The National Security Council has 
made a definite commitment for defending Iran. 


How Red China and Russia Get Along 

Here’s the best estimate of Mao Tse-tung’s relations 
with Moscow: He’s strong enough to bargain with 
Stalin but not strong enough to risk an open break, 
despite his standing as an Asian leader in his own right. 
He supports Moscow wherever possible but intrigues 
against it over such traditional points of Sino-Russian 
rivalry as Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. In 
Manchuria, for instance, Mao is believed getting irked 
by the Soviet determination to retain police control. 
On the surface, however, cordial relations continue 
and it would be a mistake to expect an open break. 


Foreign Tips 

Sources with an ear to the Soviet stronghold at 
Glen Cove, L.I., say that only his health will keep 
Russia’s sulphurous Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshinsky 
from coming to the UN General Assembly starting 
Sept. 19 ... Expect South Africa to act soon toward 
forming a counterpart of the Atlantic Pact to be 
known as the South Atlantic Pact. 


Arms for the Master 

Evidence of how at least one Soviet satellite, Hun- 
gary, is pitching in on arms manufacture: The Manfred 
Weiss plant outside Budapest, which employed 85,000 
during the German occupation, now has a working 
force of 135,000 on three shifts—making high-speed 
projectiles, armor, and precision instruments. 


National Notes 

Alger Hiss’s brother Donald is taking instruction 
from the Catholic Church ... U.S. agents and contacts 
will distribute some $2,800,000 worth of radio sets 
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behind the Iron Curtain to build up the Voice of 
America’s audience ... Look for the Fulbright Senate 
subcommittee to give all five of Truman’s as yet 
unconfirmed RFC appointees a hostile going-over. 


Jitters for Both Parties 

Democratic congressmen are having a bad case of 
reelection jitters. They are shaken by reports that the 
softness-toward-Reds issue is taking hold...GOP in- 
cumbents are cheered by these reports but they would 
be happier if they weren't doing some jittering of their 
own—mostly out of fear that the trend is running 
against the “ins” of whatever party . . . Impartial strate- 
gists feel the world situation is so in flux that it’s not 
yet possible to foresee what issues will be decisive. 


More Pay for Combat Troops? 

Army Secretary Frank Pace is working on an 
arrangement for giving combat troops extra pay for 
the extra hazards they face. 


Vast Guided Missiles Project 

The Defense Department will soon convert the 
development and output of guided missiles into a 
huge-scale, high-priority, special project something 
like the atom-bomb “Manhattan Project” in the last 
war. One man will administer the program, now 
divided among the three armed services. Some of the 
top talent in industry will be drafted. 


H-Bombs in the Ozarks 

The Ozarks region of Northern Arkansas now is first 
choice for the site of the new quarter-of-a-billion dollar 
H-bomb project. It would be protected by a complete 
circle of radar equipment and fighter planes. 


Jet Passenger Planes Soon 

At least one major U.S. airline is about set to buy 
Canadian jet passenger planes and two more are seri- 
ously considering it. You can expect to see Canadian 
jets on demonstration runs over some U.S. air routes 
this fall ... Meanwhile, legislation for financing U.S. 
jet-transport prototypes is getting nowhere in Congress. 


Agriculture Briefs 

Continued cool weather in the corn belt may 
drastically change this year’s food picture. The crop is 
already two to three weeks late and needs a string of 
warm days and nights if it is to escape frost... In order 
to. encourage production of the basic crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts—Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan will support them at 90% of parity 
next year instead of the 80% the law permits. 


Entertainment Shorts 

Chances are that the promised Bing Crosby-Bill 
(Hopalong Cassidy) Boyd movie won't materialize 
after all. It’s felt it wouldn’t be smart to kid the idol of 
millions of children ...M-G-M will star Gene Kelly in 
a musical version of “Huckleberry Finn” ... Harold 
Lloyd is going to reissue his great film, “The 
Freshman.” . . . Academy-award winner Mercedes 
McCambridge, noted for her brittle-tough characteri- 
zations, may be cast as a college teacher in a TV series. 
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Washington Trends 


»Washington planners now believe defense spending 
will climb beyond $45,000,000,000 by fiscal 1953 
(compared with a probable $30,000,000,000 to 
$35,000,000,000 for this year). This would include 
foreign arms aid, UMT, and the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, as well as a big buildup of U.S. armed forces. 
A $45,000,000,000 defense budget would mean a total 
U. S. budget of more than $70,000,000,000. Although 
Marshall-plan aid will shrink somewhat, other major 
nondefense items will change verv little. 


Washington now feels the Regular Army must grow 
well beyond the twelve divisions blueprinted. And 
the Air Force’s new 69-group goal is only a temporary 
ceiling. The active Navy will almost certainly be 
expanded beyond present plans, and there will 
probably be more Marine divisions. 


National security would derive these new bulwarks 
from the buildup: (1) a larger mobile striking force 
based in the U.S., (2) more aircraft and radar for 
home air defense and (3) enough troops to permit 
stationing more divisions in Europe—assuming our 
Allies there meet rearmament goals. 


Look for a rough and tumble battle in Congress over 
Communist-control legislation. The White House 
doesn’t like the sweeping all-repressive measure being 
pushed by Senator McCarran. Truman feels it’s so 
vague it might endanger the liberty of anyone opposed 
to the party in power. Administration leaders will intro- 
duce a milder, purportedly more enforceable measure. 


However, odds favor ultimate passage of the stiffest 
sort of Red-curb bill. And if this happens a quick 
Presidential veto is more than likely. And such a veto 
would be hard to override with Congress swamped 
with other work and in a hurry to get home. 


Expect action soon on a Japanese peace treaty. The 
Administration has finally ironed out its divergent 
viewpoints on what's desirable there. ‘: ..e State De- 
partment will soon begin reviewing the U.S. objectives 
with our friendly allies of the last war. 


Washington’s aim now is to have the Japanese accepted 
as partners in a general Pacific security plan. That was 
the gist of agreements reached by John Foster Dulles 
and General MacArthur in their Tokyo talks in June. 
The great majority of Japanese now favor any peace 
terms promising them security against aggression. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 55. 
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The end of 


SoMETHING FoR NoTHING 


is NOTHING 


EA GULLS are among the best fed birds— because they’re 
hard-flying, skillful fishers. 


But at St. Augustine, Florida, the gulls didn’t have to fish for 
their food. The shrimp boats threw overboard enough scraps 
in cleaning the shrimp to keep the gulls in luxury. No work. 
Something for nothing. The hand-out state; the welfare state. 













Then the shrimp boats moved to Key West. The welfare state 
came to an end as it always must. 


And so the St. Augustine gulls are starving. They have for- 
gotten how to fish, almost how to fly. 


They are learning that there can be no such thing as 
something for nothing. 


WASEY 
Only nothing. ! 


Cleveland 
WY Evo) ab bat Mole) (=) 
Textile 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Bounding Bill, the baseball fan, slid into Statler’s lob- 
1. by. “I’m safe!’ he cried. ““Excuse my slide, but base- 
ball is my hobby. I’ve seen a game, the home team won, 
and now what I like best is being ‘safe at Statler’ — 


where vou really are a guest! 




















2 “At end of any game,”’ said Bill, “I’m dusty, tired, hot; 
. 


no wonder, then, the Statler bath’s my very favorite 
spot. There’s loads of soap to lather with. the steamy 
water’s flowing. and stacks of snowy towels wait to rub 
me dry and glowing. 




















“The Statler kitchen staff,” said Bill, “is sure an all- 

3, star team. Each dish is perfectly prepared with cooking 
skill supreme. From soup to nuts, each Statler meal 
I think is simply great—and like my favorite slugger, 
I clean up at the plate! 
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“T know a lot of folks,” Bill said, “who talk of counting 

e sheep, but I count baseball players when it’s time to go 
to sleep. Yet when I’m in a Statler bed, eight hundred 
springs and more are so darn soft I count to three— 
and then I start to snore! 
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5. “The Statler’s in the heart of town; within a baseball 
e throw are business districts, shops and shows,” said 
Bill, “and this I know—no matter why you come to 
town—for business, fun, or dinner—just choose the 
Statler and you'll find you've really picked a winner!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
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Turning Tide—But What of Red China? 


Now it was up to Russia. On the Ko- 
rean front, the American forces had not 
quite gained the initiative—except in 
places—but the tide was obviously turn- 
ing. The Communists still launched offen- 
sives but the old punch was not there. 
More American reinforcements were ar- 
riving or on the way. The promises of 
other UN states were about to materialize 
into troops. South Koreans were being 
enrolled at the rate of 2,000 a day. 

Could the Soviet Union afford to let 
the North Koreans be defeated? Russia 
was not as deeply involved as was the 
United States but nonetheless a North 
Korean defeat would wreak havoc with 
both Soviet prestige and Soviet plans 
particularly in face-conscious Asia. The 
ideal way out for the Soviets was to get 
the Chinese Communists actively into 
the Korean war. This week the Chinese 


took what could be a first step: The 
Peking government protested—in insult- 
ing terms—to Washington that American 
planes had attacked Chinese installations 
on the Yalu River frontier. 


Victory by Thanksgiving? 


“Things are coming along very well 
over there,” Gen. J. Lawton (Lightning 
Joe) Collins, Army Chief of Staff, boasted 
in Tokyo last week after a lightning visit 
to Korea. The Red invaders “have just 
about shot their bolt,” Maj. Gen. Hobart 
(Hap) Gay, the First Cavalry Division’s 
commander, echoed. “We are going to 
start rolling them back soon.” 

As the Korean war entered its third 
month Aug. 25, a rosy glow colored the 
from-the-front cables: The invasion’s back 
was broken. The North Koreans no longer 


The faces of defeat: Battle-weary North Koreans are trucked to G-2 for interrogation 


could mount mass assaults aimed at 
breakthroughs. Their overextended sup- 
ply lines were hacked to bits by as many 
as 600 American-Australian Air Force 
sorties in a single day; their artillery was 
outgunned 10 to 1; their few remaining 
Russian-made T-34 tanks were bested 
by new American General Pershings. 
Red morale was cracking; surrenders 
were mounting; casualties were cutting 
down their basic superiority in manpower. 
Now that the Naktong River line had 
been held throughout August, a United 
Nations counteroffensive might be only 
weeks away. 

The front was not yet stabilized, but 
last week it was kept intact: 
PIn the extreme South, the 24th Infantry 
Regiment’s Negroes and the Fifth In- 
fantry Regiment from Hawaii “hung on 
by their toenails’—but hung on—to the 
bloody “Battle” and Sobuk Mountains. 
Along the Naktong at Hyonpung, the 
Second (“Second to None”) Infantry 
Division, fighting for the first time as a 
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unit with more men and metal than any 
division had yet had in Korea, stormed 
a 1,340-foot hill with negligible casual- 
ties, cut off 2,000 North Koreans, and 
thus sought to starve out the Reds’ last 
big bridgehead. The Second Division re- 
lieved the battered 24th Division, which 
had been in combat since early July. 

North of Taegu, a narrow deep valley 
nicknamed the “bowling alley” was lit- 
tered with the tenpins of Red armor. The 
old Red tactic of infiltrating to cut Ameri- 
can supply lines—one raiding party missed 
General Collins by only fifteen minutes— 
boomeranged when the Second Division's 
23rd Regiment was rushed up from re- 
serve, wiped out the roadblock, and 


counted 500 dead Reds. Col. John H. 
Michaelis’s 27th Infantry Regiment and 
the First and Sixth South Korean Divi- 
sions went on to maul three Northern 
divisions so badly that the Reds retreated 
under air bursts of white phosphorus 
to regroup. 
Only in the northeastern hills, near the 
port of Pohang, did the Reds, seeking 
a soft spot, manage to mount a new 
drive which brought the Eighth Army’s 
commander, Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, 
flying in to find out what was what. 
Even as battle-worn GI's at last were 
getting an occasional chance to swim, 
drink beer, and see movies, and generals 
talked freely of “victory by Thanksgiving,” 
Walker remained rudely realistic. He 
warned the lull was “ominous” and “we 
don’t know where the enemy will strike 
next, I like to see them [the GI’s] with 
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their tails up over the dashboard, but this 
is no time for complacency.” He added: 
“The enemy is making his last gasp.” 


Horse de Combat 


The First Cavalry Division last week 
was baffled by an enemy secret weapon— 
horses. It captured a bony draft horse, 
suitable for a glue factory, and a fine bay 
mare, suitable for a general, in a railroad 
tunnel near Waegwan on the Taegu 
front. But its troopers, dismounted since 
they went overseas in 1943, didn’t know 
what to do with them. So Second Lt. 
Allan M. Henslee staged a parade. As 
troopers from all over ogled, he had one 


International 


The price of victory: A wounded Marine is covered in his foxhole . .. another is jeeped to a rear hospital 


jeep lead the mare and a second jeep 
lead the draft horse down Waegwan’s 
main street, thus putting the jeeps be- 
fore the horses. 


Haven for POW’s 


Somewhere in South Korea, ringed by 
barbed wire, paddies, and rugged moun- 
tains, is the first United Nations POW 
camp in history. It is designed to hold no 
fewer than 50,000 of the North Koreans 
who may be expected to surrender once 
the battle tide really turns. So far it holds 
only 1,200 prisoners. They live in clean 
huts, get five double handfuls of rice and 
two cigarettes a day, and sleep on stretch- 
ers and under blankets. Their lot is so 
much better than it was under Red arms 
that Maj. Charles H. Sullivan says: “I’m 
satisfied that I could stay away all day, 


leave the gates open, and still find these 
babies here at night.” 

Who the prisoners were last week was 
as revealing as what they said. A 27- 
year-old lieutenant colonel, commanding 
an artillery regiment on the Taegu front, 
not only surrendered but pinpointed his 
22 artillery pieces in an apple orchard 
for American artillery and fighters. “I 
don’t want to see all Korea run the way 
the Communists run North Korea,” said 
this veteran of the Chinese Communist 
Army. “I don’t like the way they treat 
human beings. Most of my regiment 
would like to surrender, but they are too 
closely watched by secret political 
agents.” Between twelve and twenty 
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Russian-type political commissars, all 
lieutenants, who normally would be the 
most fanatical Reds, either were captured 
or surrendered voluntarily. Most of them 
freely gave useful military information. 

As a whole, the POW’s complained of 
fighting for three or four days without 
food, of losing faith in Red victory, and 
of being battered by American firepower, 
especially airpower. The mass B-29 “car- 
pet bombing” on Aug. 16, they said, 
caused “very heavy casualties.” 

Quick to Learn: Even as Northern 
morale was sagging, Southern morale was 
mounting. The Southerners had proved 
themselves, after their initial disasters, 
by their rugged fighting in five infantry 
divisions, their half-dozen amphibious 
assaults, their police operations against 
guerrillas, and their tireless carrying of 
ammunition and stretchers for Amer- 
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The Prospects for Victory in Korea 


piror’s Norte: General Spaatz, for- 
| acu chief of the Air Force, again 
answers questions frequently asked by 
readers of his Newsweek column. 


What are the present prospects for 
victory in Korea? The North Korean 
Army seems to have been stopped 
well short of its ob- 
jective, which was 
to overrun all of 
South Korea and 
destroy its defend- 
ers. Unless it is re- 
inforced by many 
troops and much 
war material from 
Russia or Com- 
munist China, ulti- 
mate victory for 
the United Nations 
forces appears to await only a further 
buildup of their ground components. 

The stubborn fighting of our troops, 
greatly outnumbered though they have 
been since the invasion started more 
than two months ago, coupled with air 
and naval action, has had a marked 
effect on the enemy’s will to fight. 

With good weather anticipated in 
the next few months, it can be expected 
that our air operations will become 
increasingly effective. 

Sudden collapse of the fighting 
morale of the North Korean Army is 
now well within the realm of early 
possibility. As the attacking troops fully 
realize what recent fighting indicates— 
that United Nations forces cannot be 
dislodged from their bridgehead—mo- 








by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U\S.A.F., Ret. 


rale deterioration will be accelerated. 

Already we are hearing about the 
surrender of officers, men, and even 
commissars of the Communist forces, 
apparently well pleased to be in the 
hands of their captors. 

How should the military problem of 
North Korea be handled once we have 
reached the 38th parallel? Because of 
the possibility of the enemy’s early col- 
lapse in South Korea, it is not too early 
to decide what will be done when the 
dividing line between North and South 
is reached by our troops. 


F THE North Korea Army is decisively 
beaten and no longer effective by 
the time the parallel comes under our 
guns, South Korean troops should be 
able to cope with ensuing guerrilla 
action throughout Korea. United Na- 
tions forces in that event could supply 
all the additional stabilizing influence 
needed merely by their continued 
presence in Korea, south of the parallel. 
This seems likely unless Red Chinese 
forces now reported massing on the 
northern frontier of Korea are used to 
reinforce escaping remnants of the 
North Korean Army. Valiant and effec- 
tive as our South Korean allies have 
been, it is doubtful if they could defeat 
a fresh force from China unaided. In 
this case, UN forces should be used 
to sweep Korea clean of Red troops. 
There is the further possibility that 
if all this happens, Soviet Russia will 
inject its own military might into the 
Korean situation. This would mean war 
with Russia now. It is a possibility we 


must face. If it comes, we must wage 
all-out war, not just a peripheral fight. 


HE Korean problem cannot be sat- 
"T isfactorily solved short of reuniting 
the nation under a government freely 
elected by the people of the North 
and the South. If North Korea is left 
to the forces of Communism, it will 
continue to be a potential source of 
trouble. There can be no compromise 
with the Red forces in Korea. 

If, to arrive at a complete settlement, 
it is necessary to risk war with Russia, 
then the risk must be run. It is better to 
run that risk now than a few years 
hence, by which time Russia can be 
expected to have an A-bomb stockpile. 

If forced into a war with Communist 
China by an invasion of Formosa or 
by Chinese intervention in Korea, how 
do we fight that war? In my opinion we 
cannot afford to use any of our troops 
in China even if forced into war with 
Mao Tse-tung. Effective ground action 
in that vast country would require 
expenditure of so much of our military 
force that it would leave us and the 
whole free world too temptingly ex- 
posed to the Russians elsewhere. 

Any move the Red Chinese may 
make against Formosa can be met by 
naval and air action in support of 
Nationalist troops now in Formosa. Any 
Chinese move in Korea, however, 
would have to be met by ground action 
there. In the latter case, we would, 
of course, be justified in destroying 
by air bombardment the lines of com- 
munication from China to Korea. 
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Bearers to Buddies: Koreans are used by U. S. units as ammunition bearers and they fight side by side with GI’s 
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ican troops. Now, to beef up the under- 
manned American divisions and create 
true United Nations units, they were 
being incorporated by the thousands right 
into the ranks of all American divisions. 

After ten days of training at a “little 
Fort Benning,” the South Koreans be- 
came regular GI’s. They wore American 
uniforms, lived and ate and fought be- 
side American troops, used the same 
military sign language to overcome lin- 
guistic difficulties, and were given the 
same duties and privileges, even to PX 
candy bars. They were taught the Amer- 
ican way, from digging foxholes to dig- 
ging latrines, under the “buddy system,” 
whereby one GI teams up in everything 
with his Korean buddy. To raise even 
more manpower, the South Koreans un- 
dertook to recruit 50,000 youths from 
the 600,000-man Korean colony in Japan. 

So happy was Master Sgt. Clyde R. 
Pinkerton about his new buddies that he 
said: “They really catch on fast—they 
have the spirit. They belong.” But an- 
other sergeant, who was generous enough 
to give a few Koreans some lessons in 
poker, later griped: “You know, in some 
ways these boys learn too damn quick.” 


THE AIR WAR: 


Navy Planes Wasted? 


“Navy airmen hesitate to speak out 
openly on the subject for fear of reopen- 
ing old wounds in the unification struggle, 
but they believe the Korean conflict has 
shown up a glaring deficiency in Ameri- 
can ground-support aviation. Admirals... 
complain that failure of the Far East Air 
Force to provide adequate tactical air 
control has kept the effectiveness of 
carrier-based planes at about 30 per 
cent of their potential at a time when 
doughboys in Korea need all the help 
they can get.” 

Philip Potter, Baltimore Sun war cor- 
respondent, thus brought out into the 
open last week one thing Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was privately discussing in 
Tokyo with Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff. The 
reasons why the Navy’s big Essex-class 
carriers were wasting 70 per cent of their 
air power: (1) the lack of direct radio 
communication with the Air Force’s 
joint operations center; (2) the difficulty 
of establishing communication with the 
Air Force’s target-spotting flivver planes; 
(8) the scarcity of these flivver planes; 
(4) the unavailability of properly 
gridded target charts. 

Rear Admiral Edward C. Ewen de- 
clared that the Navy’s role in close air 
support therefore was “almost negligible. 
The kids just wander around, their racks 
loaded with bombs and rockets and no 
place to put them.” Ensign Sam Clauzel, 
a carrier pilot who hails from Califor- 
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nia, also complained: “We are useless.” 

How could the Navy air arm be made 
most useful? One answer was suggested 
by the example of Marine aviation, 
which prompted MacArthur to ask for as 
many Marine air units as possible, as 
soon as possible. The Marine aircraft, 
although carrier-based like the Navy’s, 
are guided to their targets by their own 
torward air-control parties, which are as- 
signed to each Marine battalion and are 
equipped with radio jeeps and pack 
radios. The Marine aircraft, moreover, 
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are trained in peacetime to give top 
priority to ground support (which is No. 
2 priority for Navy aviation and No. 4 
priority for the Air Force). 

Army units achieve air-ground coordi- 
nation through use of air-control person- 
nel supplied by the Air Force—four teams 
per division. Frequently, however, con- 
ditions in the battle area make it advis- 
able to release fighter pilots from the 
control pattern and instruct them to 
attack “targets of opportunity.” Most 
USAF and ground force officials hotly 
deny a basic failure of the system, but 
the need for greater emphasis on target- 
spotting teams may be one of the lessons 
to be learned from the Korean war. 


North Korean Toll 


How devastating has American strate- 
gic bombing been in Korea? Last week 
North Korea itself, rather than intone its 
old vague refrain about “barbarous bomb- 
ing of peaceful Korean towns,” broadcast 
a surprisingly revealing answer: (1) Cas- 
ualties—11,582 civilians, half of them 
killed; (2) damaged—16,504 houses; (3) 
out of operation—Pyongyang railway, 
spinning, machine-tool, and soybean 
plants, Wonsan and Nampo oil refineries, 
Hongu carbide factory, Yongsan ma- 
chine-tool plant, Sarawan spinning mills, 
Nampo shipyards, and Hungnam “ferti- 
lizer” factory. 

If these admissions sounded like mili- 
tary madness, there was method in them. 
They were designed to convince: (1) 
fellow Asiatics that “inhuman American 
bombing” was aimed indiscriminately at 
nonmilitary targets; (2) the American 
Air Force that it henceforth could spare 
the damaged industries. This method 
paid dividends Aug. 24 when Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India com- 
mented: “We are much concerned over 
the bombing of civilians in Korea ... I 
don’t like it.” But the method failed to 
spare the Hungnam plant that same day. 
B-29s dropped 290 half-ton bombs with 
“excellent” results on those sections of 
this huge chemical and explosives com- 
plex which were still in operation. 


TRANSPORT: 


Airlift to Korea 


The Berlin airlift marked aviation’s 
greatest feat in cargo carrying. Now 
another airlift is giving aviation its great- 
est triumph in annihilating time and 
space. This is the Pacific airlift. It began 
a few days after the Korean war and it 
runs by two main routes more than 5,000 
miles between Japan and Fairfield- 
Suisun, the Air Force base near San 
Francisco (see map). 

At the air-base freight depot trailer 
trucks unload high-priority military car- 
goes and bright yellow fork lifts trundle 
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The commercial airlines and the services combine to annihilate time and distance in the world’s greatest ocean 


them out and into the bellies of the big 
planes. The planes also carry another 
high-priority cargo—fighting men. Unlike 
the Berlin airlift, the Pacific operation is 
a two-way job. Refugees, dependents, 
and children from Japan and Korea pour 
into the big airport waiting room. And 
there are grimmer arrivals. Leonard 
Slater, chief of Newsweek's Los Angeles 
bureau, describes them: 

“A big plane landed three days out of 
Japan, carrying GI’s wounded in Korea. 
Medics went aboard and soon the first 
casualty came down. He was a blond, 
husky kid, momentarily blinded by the 
sun as he was carried out of the plane’s 
cabin. He raised himself from his litter 
and grinned. The next youth was silent, 
staring up into the blue California sky. A 
bandage shrouded the stump of his arm. 
Two litter-bearers lifted him into an am- 
bulance. A huge Negro was carried out, 
his eye covered with surgical dressing. 

“Afterward, I spoke to the two flight 
nurses. One was a Navy ensign, Margaret 
Robinson, of Wilmington, Del. What was 
a trip like aboard an ambulance plane? 
‘The men wonder most if they'll be in 
hospitals near their homes,’ she replied. 
‘They sleep a lot. Their spirits are pretty 
good. Sometimes they kid one another.’ 
Lt. Mary V. Lane, an Air Force flight 
nurse, joined in. “They’re so very, very 
young, she said. ‘You know, for some 
of them, this was their first airplane ride’.” 

Great Circle Route: The Pacific air- 
lift is flown by three lines. The biggest 
in number of planes and flights naturally 
is the Military Air Transport Service, the 
airline of the combined armed services. 
But the two commercial lines, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways and Northwest Air- 
lines, are carrying a considerable and 
steadily increasing load. And it was the 
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two airlines that pioneered these routes 
across the Pacific in peace and war. 

Pan Am’s route is old and well estab- 
lished. Northwest’s was a baby of the 
last war and it may have been saved by 
this conflict. Early this summer the gov- 
ernment had planned to close all Aleutian 
installations, including Shemya, an es- 
sential stopping point on the Great Circle 
route. Vigorous protests from Northwest 
and others that the route was strategically 
invaluable because it brought central 
and eastern United States thousands of 
miles closer to the Orient caused a post- 
ponement. The Korean outbreak capped 
the argument. 

During the last war Northwest had 
developed a route to Alaska and along 
the Aleutians at the Army’s request and 
thereby gained immense operational ex- 





Hunter of Northwest Airlines 


perience. Surprisingly enough, North- 
west found that it could keep as regular 
schedules in the ill-reputed Aleutians 
weather as it could in northern United 
States. In fact, Shemya turned out to 
have consistently more reliable weather 
than the company’s headquarters, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. At the end of the war, 
Northwest pilots pioneered the Aleutians- 
Tokyo hop by flying it with DC-3s with 
extra gas tanks. 

Perhaps the only person not surprised 
by the practicability of the northern 
route was Croil Hunter, Northwest's pres- 
ident. Hunter had envisioned such a line 
in the 1930s when he left banking to 
join Northwest. Before the war, Hunter 
applied for a license to start a northern 
route and actually opened it in the sum- 
mer of 1947. Now Northwest plans to 
put its Boeing Stratocruisers on the New 
York-Tokyo run and hopes to cut the 
time from 40 to 24 hours. 

Airline executives often seem to be 
jet-powered, and Hunter is no exception. 
He is wiry, energetic, as friendly as the 
dogs he slightly pampers, as casual as the 
snap-brim hat he wears. He leaves his 
fine old house in the ultraconservative 
Summit Avenue district of St. Paul early 
to arrive at Northwest's offices between 
8 and 8:30. He lunches plainly in the 
company cafeteria, and despite the in- 
evitable conferences, manages to keep 
his desk clean, always be available on the 
telephone at least and drives his Cadillac 
home in time for a Scotch and water 
before dinner. He likes steaks and the 
game he shoots on numerous hunting and 
fishing trips. For recreation, Hunter lis- 
tens to music, reads (mostly history), 
and plays canasta (he recently shifted 
from bridge). But his favorite pastime is 
traveling on his own airline. 
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KEY TO SURVIVAL... 





How to defend Europe be- 
came the West’s most pressing 
question last week as the Ger- 
mans gave their terms for 
participation (see page 34). 
Meanwhile the Korean war has 
ended any idea of a purely de- 
fensive army. This meant pri- 
mary consideration has to be 
given not to the strength of the 
Soviet Army but to: 


1—Its weaknesses. 


2—How the West best can take 
battle advantage of these 
weaknesses. 


1—Weakness in Strength 


The Soviet Army is indisputably 
today the world’s greatest land force. 
Nonetheless, like any army it has 
weaknesses. Here is a strategist’s-eye 
view of these weaknesses: 


Organization: “Every American 
soldier has a truck; each ten British 
soldiers has a truck; the German car- 
ried a knapsack; but the Russian car- 
ries a sack of turnips and bread and 
lives on it for a week.” 

This somewhat overdrawn picture 
was the way a former German officer 
characterized the problem of supply 


and organization in the Soviet Army. 
The simple wants of simple soldiers 
simplify everything. Casualties are not 
even reported home. The company or 
battalion commander has a list of his 
men in his pocket. When one is killed 
his name is scratched off the list. Rus- 
sian divisions are often kept in action 
until they suffer 90 per cent casualties. 
A Russian division of 11,000 men 
has the same fire power as an Ameri- 
can division of 18,000. But it attains 
this ratio not only by cutting down on 
cooks and clerks but by skimping on 
technical personnel as well. For ex- 
ample, a Russian division has only 500 
communications personnel as com- 
pared with 1,500 in a U.S. outfit. 
The looseness of Soviet organization 
is thus to some extent a weakness in 
itself. It is also one of the causes of an 
even greater weakness—rigidity of 
plans and operations. To make up for 
lack of control over their vast: forces, 
the Russians are inclined to fight their 
battles according to extremely inflex- 
ible plans. This means they are best in 
“set piece” assaults on fortified lines 
and weakest in fast mobile warfare. 
Their operations suffer too. They 
have trouble controlling the move- 
ments of large tank formations and 
hence are inclined to use them in mass 
instead of for deep, independent pen- 
etrations. The Germans always had a 
low opinion of Russian air-ground co- 


operation although the Soviet Air 


Force with 550,000 men is an integral 
part of the Soviet Army. In particular, 
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the Russians have had difficulty solv- 
ing the complex organizational prob- 
lems of airborne operations—according 
to some the key to future warfare. In 
1943 on the northern front, the Soviets 
lost four divisions in a bungled air- 
borne attack. They never attempted 
another. Likewise, they are probably 
encountering trouble in organizing a 
strategic bombing force. 

Techniques: Russia’s organization 
al weaknesses spring partly from 
technical backwardness. Air-ground 
cooperation is greatly hampered bv 
shortages of radio communications and 
radar. Lack of communications reduces 
the accuracy of Soviet artillery fire and 
is one reason the Russians depend on 
tremendous massed fire and site their 
guns far forward. An American bat- 
talion may set up twenty observation 
posts compared with two for a Russian 
unit. Maintenance of trucks, tanks, 
and planes is a continuing problem. 

Initiatives Suppose you are a Rus- 
sian divisional commander. You see a 
chance in a battle to gain a great ad- 
vantage by a bold move not covered 
in the over-all plan. You don’t try it. 
If it fails, you will be blamed and 
possibly even executed. 

This is one reason for another Rus- 
sian weakness—lack of initiative and 
reluctance to assume responsibility. 
Others lie in the nature and training of 
the Russian soldier himself and in the 
rigidity of battle plans. Many Russian 
units were trapped in the last war be- 
cause new orders had failed to reach 
commanders who persisted in follow- 
ing a previous plan. The commissar 
system, fully restored after the war, 
saps initiative. The Germans fre- 
quently beat Russian forces larger and 
as well equipped as their own. The 
Russians scarcely ever won a battle 
without a numerical superiority rang- 
ing from 3-1 to 7-1. 

Morale: Russian soldiers, accord- 
ing to the Germans, are “the toughest 
and most stubborn in the world.” 
Nonetheless, in both world wars, they 
surrendered by hundreds of thovu- 
sands. Why? For one thing, they are 
best in assault with the usual pre- 
battle glass of vodka inspiring them. 
They will fight tenaciously in defense 
but once cut off they are inclined to 
give up. In fact, Stalin’s early wartime 
orders to defend positions to the last 
had to be modified to allow retreats 
when things looked black enough. 

One little known factor: now and 
for a few years to come, Soviet con- 
scripts will be below par physically, 
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... KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


mentally, and numerically. They come 
from the small 1930-34 classes, the 
years of famine and the bitterness of 
collectivization. The morale of veter- 
ans of the last war also is currently a 
problem. Soviet newspapers discuss 
their “mental sickness” and novels tell 
how their faith was undermined by 
contact with the West. 

Here Russian morale is both strong- 
est and weakest—strong because of a 
genuine devotion to Russia (and to 





1914 and 1941: Russian soldiers are tough but in two wars they surrendered by the thousands to the Germans 


Communism to a lesser extent), weak 
because of adeep disillusionment with 
the system as it operates. An expe- 
rienced German diplomat remarked: 
“I hope that if the U.S. has to fight 
Russia it will not repeat the uncondi- 
tional surrender error. In fact, you 
should always identify your enemies 
not as Russians but as Soviets.” 


2—How to Exploit It 


Gen. J.F.C. Fuller, chief originator 
of tank tactics and one of Britain’s 
outstanding military writers, here 
gives his analysis of how the West can 
exploit the weaknesses of the Soviet 
Army to defeat it. 


There are two main types of field 
armies, those organized around mobil- 
ity and those organized around mas- 
ses of men. 

The Russian Army has always been 
representative of the second. The 
greatest weakness of this type is that 
the larger such an army is, the more 
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difficult it becomes (1) to equip it 
efficiently, and (2) to keep it up to 
date. To mitigate this, mass armies 
normally have been divided into (a) 
a corps d’élite, and (b) a horde. This 
is to be found in Asiatic armies from 
the earliest times. For example: 
PAncient Persians: (a) Immortals, 
(b) Asiatic levies. 

Turks: (a) Janizaries, (b) Anatolian 
levies. 

POld Russian: (a) Guards Infantry & 
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Cavalry, (b) Infantry of Line and 
Cossacks. 

Modern Russian: (a) Armored 
Formations and selected Infantry, (b) 
Infantry of Line and Cossacks. 

In all these armies slowness is the 
dominant factor; in other words, (a) 
must keep pace with (b) as a de- 
stroyer keeps pace with a convoy. 

This is apparent in the Soviet ar- 
mored forces. Their purpose is not 
mobile, independent action, but to 
cooperate closely with infantry. Hence 
reliance on comparatively slow, heav- 
ily armored tanks dominates the tac- 
tical tank picture. 

The main weakness in all mass 
armies is, however, logistical—in sup- 
ply and the maintenance of operative 
communications. Hence Russian tra- 
ditional tactics are based on retreat, 
not oly because the depth of Russia 
offers ample room, but because it is 
easier to supply a mass army by falling 
back on its supply columns and depots, 
than to push supply columns forward. 
Hence also in attack, Russian tactics 




































are percolative: a slow forward flow 
on a broad front to gain maximum 
communications, leading to penetra- 
tion of weak points, and halting op- 
posite strong points. 

How to take advantage of weak- 
nesses inherent in mass armies, which 
pivot around slowness and supply diffi- 
culties, is the problem of the Western 
army organizer. 

Its solution is to be sought in mo- 
bility, and its aim should be, at the 
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very start of the war: (1) Either to 
defeat the Soviet corps d’élite; or (2) 
throw it back in confusion on the 
horde; or (3) avoid it and attack the 
mass in the rear of it, simultaneously 
cutting the corps d’élite off from its 
gasoline supply. 

To carry out the third operation, 
which suits Western resources best, I 
suggest two main forces: (a) Highly 
mobile formations supported by (b) 
highly mobile antitank formations— 
sword and shield—both, like fire bri- 
gades, ready for immediate action. 
The antitank forces (self-propelled 
artillery, rocket planes, etc.) must be 
powerful enough to deal with the 
heaviest types of Soviet tanks, keeping 
them busy while the armored forces 
drive through and circumvent them. 

To assume the defensive in face of 
a Russian advance is suicidal, because 
in the defensive, numbers and weight 
of metal count. Only by an offensive 
4 la Patton can the inherent weakness 
of a mass army be most profitably and 
economically exploited. 
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GI Ivan Runs on Tough Training and Strict Discipline 


“Victory never can be and never has 
been the outcome of position, numbers, 
or character of arms—least of all, posi- 
tion,” Prince Andrew Bolkonsky told 
Pierre (in Tolstoy’s “War and Peace”) 
on the eve of the Battle of Borodino 
against Napoleon’s Grande Armée. “Of 
what, then?” Pierre asked. Prince Andrew 
replied: “Of the feeling in me and in 
him—in every soldier.” 

The strength of Russia’s Army today 
as in Napoleon’s time resides in the com- 
mon soldier (see cover). He is also the 
source of most of its weaknesses (see 
preceding two pages). Here is the story 
of how he becomes what he is: 


Conseription: This September Ivan 
Ivanovich Ivanov, along with 749,999 
other Soviet 19-year-olds, will receive 
a postcard ordering him to report to his 
draft board with a set of clean under- 
wear and a spoon. He isn't surprised. 
He has been registered since his 17th 
birthday and already has passed a pre- 
liminary physical exam. 

Quitting his job, Ivan gets a two-week 
bonus. He squanders it on vodka and 
zakuski (a Russian smérgasbord) for one 
final blowout. The morning after Ivan 
reports to become Ryadovoy (Private) 
Ivanov; the old title, Krasnoarmeyets 
(Red Army Man) Ivanov, was abolish- 
ed in 1946 when the Red Army was 
renamed the Soviet Army. He is marched 
to a Turkish bath, sobered up, and his 


hair is removed with machine clippers. 

As he dons his uniform, Ivan doesn’t 
notice that the greenish blouse and 
breeches are shoddy by American stand- 
ards. They're better than what he’s used 
to. Should he later rise in rank, his 
uniform’s quality will improve, unlike 
the United States Army where GI and 
general now wear the same basic uni- 
form. Ivan wraps his feet in diaperlike 
strips of cloth, for the Soviet Army 
doesn’t use socks, He puts on cheap, 
broad-toed, black-leather boots. He 
sticks his spoon into his right boot. Since 
his gray fur cap is only for winter wear 
(colonels and higher rate astrakhan fur), 
he puts on an overseas cap. He neither 
gets nor uses a handkerchief. 

Now Ivan is shipped off to Military 
Unit 000, somewhere in the Soviet Union. 
He can't tell his family what unit it is 
or exactly where it is stationed. If he 
should be a Moslem from Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia or a member of another Soviet 
minority, he is kept in the interior. 

Basie Training: For the next 730 
days. Ivan follows the same dreary rou- 
tine. At 6 a.m. (5:30 in summer) a 
bugle shakes him from under his shod- 
dy, yellowish sheets which, nonetheless, 
are better than what he knew as a 


civilian. He leaps up. So do 80 room- 
mates. However crowded, his barracks 
seems spacious compared with the rabbit 
warrens Moscow workers live in. 

After a quarter hour of calisthenics 





and a compulsory daily shave (in civil- 
ian life he shaved only twice weekly), 
Ivan sits down to a big dish of kasha, a 
coarse barley mush, and as many as 
six slices of black bread. He gets white 
bread, more like the French than the 
American variety, on only four holidays 
a year, or when the officers mess sends 
over its stale bread. He washes down 
his breakfast with tea (coffee is almost 
unknown in Russia), cleans his spoon, 
and thrusts it back into his boot. 

From 7 to 11 a.m. and again from 
12 noon to 4 p.m., Ivan is put through 
as rigorous and as realistic a training 
program as exists in any army, in keep- 
ing with the eighteenth-century Gen. 
Alexander Suvorov’s maxim: “Hard on 
the training ground, easy on the battle- 
field.” Live ammunition is used freely; 
casualties are frequent. This training 
today is increasingly designed to remedy 
Ivan’s basic inferiority to the American 
GI in using the highly technical equip- 
ment of modern warfare. 

Ivan’s training also is the most political 
in the world. Sixteen hours a week 
(compared with ten hours prewar) are 
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It takes training from childhood to create Soviet officers who are able to lead the tough Red soldier 
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WHEN A SUDDEN CRISIS 
looms ahead...to stop ina 
split-second is the most im- 
portant thing in a lifetime. 

That’s why the thinking 
motorist, conscious of to- 
day’s driving hazards, pro- 
tects himself against them. 
And there is no better pro- 
tection than an investment 
in the General Silent-Safety 
Tire with Dual-Traction. 


AFTER ALL, IT’S HUMAN MILEAGE THAT COUNTS 
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Continuous ribs of live 
rubber grip the road sur- 
face and hold your car in 
a straight line, even on 
wet pavements. 

What does the small 
difference in price matter, 
compared with the differ- 
ence in protection when it 
may save a life? 
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Soviet GI’s learn Russian-type massed infantry attacks and Communism under Lenin’s watchful eye 


now devoted to Communist doctrine, 
Stalin speeches, the Soviet constitution, 
and Soviet Army history (Stalin rather 
than Leon Trotsky now is credited with 
creating it). All non-Russian soldiers are 
taught the Russian language. 

At 11 a.m. comes the heavy midday 
dinner. Deadly dull but highly nutritious, 
Ivan’s dinner is better than it was in 
wartime and better than it is in civilian 
life. It consists of soup sopped up with 
bread (his daily bread ration is 2 
pounds), kasha again with goulash (or 
alternatively meat, potatoes, and gravy), 
and a compote of fresh and dried fruits. 

It is topped off with a good smoke. Ivan 
hauls out his weekly ration of 2 pounds 
of makhorka (the tough base of the 
tobacco leaf) and wraps it in newspaper 
to form a paper pipe which he calls 
kozia nozhko (literally, little goat’s leg, 
after its shape). His favorite cigarette 
paper is Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), 
the Army organ, because its paper is 
thin. He complains that Pravda news- 
print is so thick that it smells. 

At 6 p.m., after an hour of homework 
and another hour of listening to the 
radio, reading specially censored maga- 
zines, and playing chess, dominoes, and 
bingo, comes a light supper. It may be 
the inevitable kasha with goulash, or just 
soup and tea. 

After supper comes lichnoe vremya 
(private time) for Ivan to sew his uni- 
form, write letters (his postage is free), 
go to Russian (never foreign) movies 
once a week, play the accordion, sing 
jaunty quatrains known as chastushki, or 
engage in so-called “voluntary projects.” 
Unlike officers, he isn’t allowed to buy 
the strong Russian beer. He is served 
vodka, which he can’t afford, on only 
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three holidays or in wartime to buoy him 
for an attack. Lights out comes at 9:30. 

Sunday is a holiday for Ivan. Although 
the reveille bugle blares as usual, he gets 
a little better food, takes his weekly bath, 
changes his underwear, and plays soccer 
or engages in gymnastics. He may pos- 
sibly get a pass to the nearby town, un- 
less he is on occupation duty, in which 
case he is completely isolated to prevent 
any contamination by un-Soviet ideas. 

In town Ivan may pick up a street 
walker (the Soviet Union outlaws houses 
of prostitution) and take her to the park, 
since it is a rare Soviet citizen who has a 
private room. The usual price is 10 
rubles ($2.50). Contraceptives and pro- 
phylactics are hard to get. Should Ivan 
contract VD, he,may go to prison for 
from three months to one year. Homo- 
sexuality and bestiality are punishable 
by death. 

Discipline: It is Soviet Army disci- 
pline, patterned on the Prussian, that 
really makes Ivan run. This discipline 
seems harsh even to the tough, hardy 
Russian soldier whose obedience to au- 
thority has been inbred for 500 years. 
It has become even harsher since the 
second world war, until today’s escapees 
from the Soviet Army say it’s the No. 1 
reason for their choosing freedom. Now 
AWOL for two hours is punishable by 
ten years in prison and failure to salute 
by five days on KP (compared with one 
day prewar). 

Ivan no longer says Tovarisch but 
Tovarisch Polkownik (Comrade Colonel). 
He doesn’t say da (yes) but tak tochno 
(exactly so), and doesn’t say nyet but 
nikak nyet (by no means). He gives the 
once-outlawed salute not only to his 
officers but to his noncoms. Since the war 
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ended, he has been barred from what 
now are Officers Clubs and has been 
required to serve as orderly for the often 
perfumed brass. Symbolic of the Soviet 
Army’s ever-tightening caste system: (1) 
The “Guards” designation for elite units, 
borrowed from Peter the Great; (2) the 
sabers flashed by long-range bomber 
pilots; (3) the ratio between the pri- 
vate’s pay (350 to 400 rubles or $87.50 
to $100 a year) and his superiors’. The 
Soviet sergeant gets 4.3 times as much, 
the captain 24.3 times, the marshal 114.3 
times. In contrast the American sergeant 
gets 1.8 times as much as the private, 
the captain 3.8 times, the general of the 
army 15.2 times. 

Whereas the theme during the “Great 
Patriotic War” was that Ivan was fighting 
for Mother Russia rather than for Com- 
munism, the present trend is to merge 
patriotism with political ideology. The 
political commissar system, which was 
temporarily abolished as the result of the 
fiasco of the Russo-Finnish war, has been 
not only restored but strengthened. Each 
regiment has its own Communist cell. It 
is the party members who get the nicest 
assignments, the best decorations, the 
quickest promotions, the highest ranks. 

Whether Ivan wants to forget about 
Communism or not, he can’t—even when 
off duty. Whenever he enters his unit’s 
recreation room, he can’t miss its Leninski 
Ugol (Lenin Corner), which appeals to 
his traditional Russian love of icons. In 
this quiet, chapellike corner, Ivan gazes 
at Lenin’s photographs, writings, and 
biographies—and for the past decade, at 
Stalin’s also—just as the pre-1917 army 
had its czarist corner. Even in his bar- 
racks, Ivan ogles not at pinup girls but 
at his own pinup boys—Lenin and Stalin. 
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Pros and Cons of the 38th Parallel 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HOULD the United Nations forces in 
~ Korea stop at the 38th parallel? 
The answer cannot be determined by 
the United States alone. It must be 
reached by agreement among the 
United Nations—or at least among 
those represented in the United Na- 
tions police force. But first the Ameri- 
can Government must make 
up its own mind. To say this 
implies no criticism. The 
question is nettlesome. It is 
a healthy sign that the Pres- 
ident and his top advisers 
are treating it with care and 
deliberation instead of leap- 
ing to quick conclusions. 

There is no disagreement 
as to the ideal answer.Korea 
should be united. The in- 
dependence of a united Korea was 
pledged during the war by the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China. It was, in effect, ordered by 
four United Nations resolutions prior 
to the aggression of June. The 38th 
parallel was never a lawful political 
boundary. It was designated in August 
1945 for the purely temporary pur- 
pose of accepting the surrender of 
Japanese tréops. The United Nations 
ordered free elections throughout Ko- 
rea under the auspices of a UN Com- 
mission. This mandate was obeyed 
in South Korea. It was flouted in 
North Korea, with Russian backing. 
The UN Commission was not even 
permitted to go north of the 38th 
parallel. By United Nations resolution, 
the government of the Republic of 
Korea has been the only lawful gov- 
ernment of Korea. The North Korean 
government, was an outlaw govern- 
ment, existing in open defiance of 
a United Nations resolution before it 
invaded thé Republic of Korea. 


ONTRARY to a rather widespread 
C impression, the resolutions adop- 
ted by the UN Security Council after 
the North Korean aggression do not 
limit the UN forces to action below 
the 38th parallel. The first resolution 
of June 25, called for “the immediate 
cessation of hostilities” and withdrawal 
“forthwith” of the North Korean 
forces to the 38th parallel. The sec- 
ond resolution, of June 27, noted that 
the North Korean forces had failed to 
obey the first resolution. It therefore 





recommended that UN members “fur- 
nish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security: in the 
area.” This second resolution said 
nothing about the 38th parallel. The 
phrase “repel the armed attack,” if it 
. stood alone, might be held 
to mean that the UN forces 
should stop at the 38th par- 
allel. But it does not stand 
alone. The other part of the 
assigned mission is “to re- 
store international peace 
and security in the area.” 
This assignment would not 
be fulfilled if aggressor 
forces were allowed a sanc- 
tuary in North Korea. 
Thus, the legal foundations for the 
entry of UN forces into North Korea, 
the holding of free elections there, 
and the unification of Korea have 
already been laid. But it is important 
that no misunderstanding on these 
points should arise among the loyal 
members of the United Nations. And 
clearly there must be an agreement 
among those providing armed forces 
that it is wise as well as legal for them 
to go beyond the 38th parallel. 


ERE enter the questions about the 
H intentions or reaction of the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese Communists. 
The northeastern tip of Korea comes 
within a few miles of Vladivostok. 
From a defensive viewpoint, the Rus- 
sians might be more worried by a UN 
military force in Northern Korea than 
by an even larger UN military force 
at the 38th parallel. 

The possibility must be considered 
that the Russians will reoccupy North- 
ern Korea down to the 38th parallel 
before UN forces get that far north. 
Such action might be precipitated by 
an announcement now that the UN 
armies intended to move into North 
Korea. Although the danger of a gen- 
eral war may restrain the Russians, it 
is also a restraining influence on our 
allies, regardless of our own possible 
inclination to assume the risk. 

A clear-cut resolute answer to the 
question of the 38th parallel is ap- 
pealing. But it is understandable why 
some of our allies as well as the Presi- 
dent, don’t want to leap to a decision. 
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Since 1900, the life expectancy in our country has 
increased to nearly 67 years—a rise of about 18 years in 
less than half a century. This progress has been occa- 
sioned by many advances in medical science. 


Today, the doctor has at his command new diagnostic 
techniques, improved equipment and greater knowledge 
of the factors affecting good health. There will undoubt- 
edly be many other advances in the future. To get full 
benefit from these medical developments people have 
only to take one simple, easy step . . . see their doctors at 
periodic intervals. 


Regular physical examinations do more than provide 


a check of your physical condition. They give the doctor 
an opportunity to advise you about your general health 
habits and daily routine. He may advise on the kinds 
and amount of food you should eat, on what to do to 
keep your weight normal, or the types of activities that 
are best suited to your physical condition and particu- 
larly to your heart. 


In addition, the physician may be able to discover 
and correct conditions which might grow more serious 
if allowed to go untreated. To help him give you a com- 
plete and thorough check-up, your doctor may use such 
modern aids to diagnosis as these: 














The X-ray. This is especially 
valuable in helping to diagnose 
diseases that often start without 
any outward warning signs. Use 
of the X-ray usually enables the 
physician to detect such condi- 
tions early, when chances for 
control or cure are best. 


The fluoroscope. It permits 
the doctor actually to watch the 
functioning of the digestive sys- 
tem, the heart, lungs and some of 
the other organs. Aided when 
necessary by other tests, this di- 
rect observation is an important 
help in diagnosis. 


The electrocardiograph. This 
records the rate and rhythm of 
heart action. By revealing varia- 
tions from a normal pattern, it 
gives the physician information 
about the functioning of the 
heart which is often not other- 
wise obtainable. 





Blood tests. These offer many 
valuable clues to general physi- 
cal condition and help detect cer- 
tain illnesses. They may include 
serologic and chemical analysis 
of the blood, counts of red and 
white cells, and determination of 
hemoglobin content. 





It’s easy to help safeguard your health 
—Having a physical examination usu- 
ally requires less time, trouble, and effort 
than a luncheon engagement. Yet the 
few minutes you invest this way may 
pay a big dividend in better health. Most 
people should be examined once a year. 
In certain cases, and particularly for 
people over 65, more frequent check-ups 
may be desirable. 
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War Takes Stage as Campaign Issue 


With Congressional elections only two 
months off, the American political atmos- 
phere remained murky last week. But 
the cumulus of bad news from Korea was 
beginning to break up, and President 
Harry S. Truman’s lucky star was twin- 
kling through again, however dimly. 

Public-opinion pollsters, journalists, 
and political scouts, listening at the 
cracker barrels, were still making no 
election forecasts. No big national issue, 
clearly giving Republicans or Democrats 
an advantage, had yet taken form. 
Nothing was certain except that 
Jacob Malik, Russia’s UN spokes- 
man, could win any unpopularity 
contest and that Vermonter Warren 
Austin, Malik’s American opposite 
number, was establishing himself 
as a popular hero. Austin’s plain 
speaking and palpable outrage at 
Malik’s distortions of the facts of 
international life had struck a chord 
to which most Americans seemed 
to vibrate sympathetically. 

Up and Down: Events were 
moving too rapidly for the political 
strategists as well as the political 
dopesters. The change in the for- 
tunes of war in Korea, which had 
suddenly converted a tragic fight 
against overwhelming odds into a 
situation that held some promise of 
becoming a brilliant military suc- 
cess, confounded spokesmen for 
both major political parties. 

Just as the Korean news was 
changing, Guy Gabrielson, GOP 
chairman, announced that the Re- 
publicans intended to make the 
Korean war their major issue, ac- 
cusing the Democratic Administra- 
tion of trying to cover up blundering 
in the war's conduct. And William 
M. Boyle, Democratic chairman, 
insisted that the voters would rise 
in “righteous anger” against any 
attempt to make political capital of 
the war in which U.S. forces were still 
suffering reverses. 

Yet a winning war—a war that was 
delivering a resounding blow at the 
things Malik and his principals stood for— 
might well be something Boyle would 
welcome as a campaign issue more en- 
thusiastically than Gabrielson. 

The Republicans, even after assessing 
the new situation, still thought they had 
something in the charge that the Admin- 
istration’s alleged softness toward Com- 
munism both at home and abroad, and 
particularly in the Far East, had forced 
the costly Korean fight on the United 
States. Where campaigns already were 
in progress, Republicans were bearing 
down on the argument that the time had 
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come for the country to turn its back on 
Mr. Truman, who refused to turn his 
back on Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who refused to turn his back on Alger 
Hiss, who had been convicted of a crime 
involving betrayal of American confi- 
dences to the Russians. 

Sen. Joseph McCarthy, although his 
charges that Acheson’s State Department 
was a haven for Communists were denied 
and roundly denounced by a Senate com- 
mittee, still figured largely in Republi- 





can anti-Communist campaign planning. 

But last week’s trend could be changed 
as quickly as it started, and politicians 
on both sides knew it. Another Russian- 
inspired thrust in some other Korea could 
alter everything. The rainmakers of 
American politics were still operating 
from the Kremlin. 


DIPLOMACY: 
High-Level Slips 


In a sudden boilup of the Formosa 
issue, the Republicans found, perhaps, 
the kind of incident they needed. Presi- 
dent Truman had seated himself squarely 





~ *With Assistant Press Sec retary Eben Ayers. 


on the safety valve, but the valve blew. 

Last Friday, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars distributed to press and radio a 
statement from Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
It was to be published this Monday. 
when it would be read to the VFW’s 
Chicago convention. In it, MacArthur 
warned that, if Formosa fell into the 
hands of an enemy of the U.S., “any 
future battle area” would be shifted 
“5,000 miles to the eastward to the coasts 
of the American continents, our own 
home coasts.” And “our friends in the 
Philippines, our friends in Australia and 
New Zealand, our friends in Indonesia, 
our friends in Japan, and other areas” 
would be exposed “to the lustful thrusts 
of those who stand for slavery as 
against liberty, for atheism as 
against God.” 

“Nothing could be more falla- 
cious,” MacArthur contended, “than 
the threadbare argument by those 
who advocate appeasement and 
defeatism in the Pacific that if we 
defend Formosa we alienate conti- 
nental Asia. Those who speak thus 
do not understand the Orient. They 
do not grasp that it is in the pattern 
of Oriental psychology to respect 
and _ follow aggressive, resolute and 
dynamic leadership—to quickly tura 
from a leadership characterized by 
timidity or vacillation—and to ur 
derestimate the Oriental mentality.” 

Less than 24 hours before the 
statement was to be publicized, 
Clyde A. Lewis, VFW national 
commander, received a cable from 
the general: 

“I regret to inform you that I 
have been directed to withdraw 
my -message.” 

The withdrawal had been or 
dered by President Truman, the 
White House announced Monday. 
Simultaneously, the White House 
released a letter sent to Warren R. 
Austin on Sunday. In it, the Presi- 


‘Acme dent restated to the UN delegate 
Truman* sni!es more readily as the 
military situation in Korea improves 


the Administration’s position on 
Formosa. The island was territory 
taken from Japan. The Allies had 
asked the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment to accept its surrender from the 
Nipponese. The U.S. would welcome 
UN determination of its future status. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. had taken there 
only “an impartial, neutralizing action.” 

MacArthur’s punch had not _ been 
pulled, however. Despite the withdrawal 
order, the statement had got into a maga- 
zine which went to press Friday night. 
The Chicago Tribune and The Washing- 
ton Times-Herald published it. The le- 
publicans promptly read it into the 
Congressional Record. 

The Administration found itself in a 
fight that might have been avoided. lor 
while the State Department and Mr. 
Truman considered MacArthur’s position 
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too far in front of their own, they had not 
yet dug in, and might eventually have 
moved up alongside him. 

It was the second time in a few days 
that dissension in the higher echelons 
had become embarrassingly public. Last 
Friday, celebrating the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Boston Navy Yard, Navy Sec- 
retary Francis P. Matthews declaimed: 
“To have peace we should be willing, 
and declare our intention to pay any 
price, even the price of instituting a war 
to compel co-operation for peace.” 

This was the first time an Administra- 
tion official publicly urged a “preventive 
war.” Could this be the new, post-Korea 
diplomacy? Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson hurriedly conferred with the 
President. An official statement approved 
by Acheson and, reportedly, by Mr. 
Truman as well, soon appeared. “Secre- 
tary Matthews’s speech,” it said, “was not 
cleared with the Department of State 
and his views do not represent U.S. 
policy. The U.S. does not favor instituting 
a war of any kind.” 

President Truman had once fired 
Henry Wallace from his cabinet for mak- 
ing an off-key foreign policy speech. But 
it was highly improbable that he would 
fire Matthews, a loyal friend. There was 
consternation in Washington. State De- 
partment officials said the Matthews 
statement played “right into the hands 
of the Russians,” who already were ac- 
cusing the U.S. of warmongering. 


Hero’s Homecoming: Sgt. Ernest K. Turner of 
Berwick, Pa., 35-year-old veteran, was one of the 
first enlisted men killed participating in the 
United Nations police action in North Korea. Here 
the caisson bears his flag-draped body to a resting 
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THE CONGRESS: 
Controls and Taxes 


Wistfully, Congress looked homeward. 
The fence-mending season was getting 
short. It would be shorter—by how much 
no one could say—before Congress's 
work was done. 

As this week began, the immediate 
task was the completion of an important 
job of upholstering. The nation’s econ- 
omy needed a cushion against the impact 
of the Korean war and other such jolts 
that might follow. 

The House, on Aug. 11, had passed a 
bill almost to President Truman’s order 
and taste. The measure would give him 
virtually full discretion in invoking wage 
and price controls and rationing at any 
time. He could impose them “across the 
board” or selectively. 

Shirtsleeves: The Senate last Mon- 
day, by 85 to 3, also endowed the Pres- 
ident with anti-inflation powers. But in 
the Senate’s version, there was a funda- 
mental difference. If Mr. Truman used 
his powers, he would—under the Senate’s 
measure—have to use all of them simul- 
taneously. 

The President wanted more latitude. 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas of [Illinois ex- 
pressed the Administration’s point of 
view: “There are sixteen or seventeen 
items, most of them imported, which 
need price curbs. The power to impose 
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selective controls is really a means of 
reducing the necessity for and the danger 
of having general price controls.” 

Republicans, and some Southern Dem- 
ocrats, felt differently. Republican Sen. 
Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska, voiced 
their argument: “If you control meat 
prices, you must control corn prices. If 
corn is controlled, wheat, rye, and other 
grains must be controlled. 

It was over that fundamental dif- 
ference that eight senators and eight 
representatives conferred in shirtsleeves 
last week, and would again this week, in 
Room G-52 of the Capitol, hidden away 
in the rear of the top floor and accessible 
only by special elevator. 

It was not a clear-cut fight between 
House and Senate. Pro-Administration 
senators were eager to accept the House 
version on wage and price controls. But 
their Republican and Southern Demo- 
cratic fellows said “No,” even when the 
House offered to compromise. 

When the conferees adjourned un- 
happily last Friday, a controls law was 
still ten days or two weeks off. 

Both politics and differences in eco- 
nomic philosophy were behind the dis- 
pute. Mr. Truman had not originally 
asked for authorization of wage and 
price controls. He was willing to accept 
them on a “stand-by” basis. But some of 
his most influential advisers were con- 
vinced they wouldn't be needed if credit 
and inventory controls were used firmly, 





Acme 
place in Arlington National Cemetery, just across 
the Potomac from the Capitol, to join honored 
dead of other American wars. Later others—many 
others who have paid the price of freedom’s eternal 
vigilance—will follow Sergeant Turner's cortege. 
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if taxes were raised, if scarce materials 
were wisely allocated. Except for taxes, 
those matters were being taken care of. 

But there was danger, the President's 
advisers feared, that economic mobiliza- 
tion would outrun military mobilization, 
still far short of full-scale wartime effort. 
If the time came for that, economic con- 
trols drawn now might be inadequate. If 
the time didn’t come, they might be 
overadequate, and _peril-fraught. 

But Republicans had an angle. If the 
President—to impose some controls—had 
to invoke all controls, before election, he 
would antagonize labor, farmers, and 
others. If he imposed no controls, con- 
sumers would be angry. And the GOP 
could say: “We gave him the powers, 
but he wouldn’t use them.” 

Democrats feared that, although pub- 
lic opinion now clamored for controls, 
the measures would become unpopular 
once they had taken effect. 

Taxes. Too: Taxes were another rea- 
son Congress could not close down. Last 
Thursday, the Senate began debate on 
a $4,508,000,000 tax rise. Half a billion 
dollars short of what President Truman 
had asked, the measure nevertheless 
contained a 10 to 20 per cent jump in 
personal income taxes. 

At recess Friday, 40 amendments re- 
mained to be considered. Toughest was 
one offered by Democratic Sen. Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, which, in 
cffect, was the 1942 excess-profits law 
with trimmings. It provided for an 85 
per cent levy on 80 per cent of excess 
earnings over a base period, 1946 to 
1949. There would be a $10,000 exemp- 
tion, and another of $10,000 for com- 
panies not in business in 1946.O’Mahoney 
said he had enough votes to put it over. 
Even the. opposition was admitting “it 
will be close.” He had a popular issue: 
If you draft men, draft war profits to pay 
the cost of war. 

Though so much remained to be done, 
much already had been done, some of 
it displeasing to the President. The 
llouse, acting Friday on a conference 
report, approved a $36,141,590,425 om- 
nibus appropriation bill which included: 
>A mandatory $62,500,000 Marshall-plan 
loan to Spain, bitterly but ineffectually 
opposed by the President. 

Allocation of $26,900,000 under the 
Point Four Program to aid the develop- 
ment of backward nations. 

>A requirement that the Budget Bureau 
cut Federal spending by $550,000,000 
without impairing national defense. 

Passed by the House Saturday was 
the $16,771,900,000 emergency defense 
appropriation asked by the President. If 
it went through the Senate, authorized 
government expenditures in the current 
fiscal year would—between the two bills 
and other government commitments— 
total $59,470,000,000, the largest 
“peacetime” total ever. 
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DEFENSE: 


UMT Inches Onward 


Eventually, almost every boy would be 
a soldier. Sometime between his 17th 
and his 20th year, he would receive six 
months of basic training, followed by six 
months in the National Guard, the or- 
ganized reserves, or a similar service. 

To the defense-conscious members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
it appeared urgent that the proposal be 
converted into law at once. Congress 
should remain in session, a nine-man: bi- 
partisan majority of the group recom- 


mended last Tuesday, until it had voted 
on Universal Military Training. 

The committee itself made speed, as 
an example to fellow legislators expected 
to be less eager. For the record, it held 
hearings and concluded them in a total 
of less than four hours, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. It heard nothing that 
changed its already-made-up mind. 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson de- 
clared that the “only sound democratic 
base for... [a] . . . democratic system of 
mobilization is universal training. Fur- 
thermore ... the young man who will be 
called into military service in war has an 
inalienable right to training for service 
before the occasion is upon him.” 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, warned that 
“even after the Korean situation is settled, 
we may be faced for many years with 
tension in international affairs.” With “a 
reservoir of trained men,” emergencies 


would be easier to meet and permanent 
forces wouldn’t have to be as large. 
The opposition got one to ten minutes 
per witness. Speaking for the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Elizabeth 
Smart wasn’t against UMT in principle 
but objected because the Army didn’t 
include beer among the alcoholic bever- 
ages barred to enlisted men on post. 
James Finucane, associate secretary of 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War, feared that young men would be 
driven to “lust and liquor” by a barracks 
life under “buxom peacetime colonels.” 
The committee listened, then went 
ahead with plans to have the bill put 
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General Bradley and Secretary Johnson wanted every boy to be a soldier 


before the Senate this week and voted 
upon next week. Committee Chairman 
Millard E. Tydings, Maryland Democrat. 
said he believed there was a chance 
UMT would be law by January. 

If he meant it, Tydings was probably 
overoptimistic. President Truman, a 
staunch UMT supporter, feared the meas- 
ure would get in the way of other, more 
urgent legislation. The Congressional cal- 
endar already was cluttered. Moreover, 
elections were fast approaching and Mr. 
Truman well knew that UMT’s enemies 
were more vocal than his friends. 

The House had its own ideas about 
what should be in the bill. Chairman Car! 
Vinson of the House Armed Services 
Committee, a Georgia Democrat, argues 
that the age limit should be raised to 26, 
so thata young man could get his training 
before or after he finished college. Nor 
would he leave to the President the 
setting of the date that UMT would be- 
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The answer to the nation’s need 


for fast industrial construction! 


STRAN 
STEEL 





WOMEETE 





For FACTORIES »- WAREHOUSES + MACHINE SHOPS - STORAGE BUILDINGS 


rODAY’S urgent construction 
jobs can be completed faster 
with Quonset buildings. 


Quonsets give you more than speed. 
You get maximum economy of ma- 
terial, all-steel fire safety, adapta- 
bility, construction ease, and the 
durability of N-A-x alloy steel. 


Today’s Quonset is the product of 
widespread experience gained in 
use by the Armed Forces in World 
War II, plus experience acquired 
by industry, agriculture and com- 
merce in peacetime. Under any 
circumstances, Quonsets are the 
best bet in buildings. 


Quonset dealers are located all 
over America. For information, 
see the one nearest you. Or, write 
us or phone VInewood 3-8000 in 
Detroit. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Stran-Steel Division + Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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The Arco Company, producer of in- 
dustrial paint, needed maximum fire 
safety for its lacquer manufacturing 
division at Cleveland. It chose 
Quonset buildings, centering pro- 
duction in the Quonset 40x80 in 
foreground. Nitrocellulose and other 
combustibles are stored in nearby 
smaller Quonsets. 


Large industrial structures... 
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NATIONAL STEEL wile CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





5 Acres of Quonsets 





4 Typical of Quonset’s easy adap- 
tation to industrial needs, the 
National Steel Products Com- 
pany’s new Houston warehouse, 
completed this July, covers over 
five acres. 


An example of Quonset speed 


88,000 SQUARE FEET OF STORAGE SPACE 
COMPLETELY BUILT IN ONLY 45 DAYS 
—This grain storage depot at Beres- 
ford, S.D., was part of last fall’s 
Department of Agriculture pro- 
gram. More than 2,500 Quonsets 
were erected at 803 different mid- 
western locations, providing storage 
space for over 80 million bushels. 
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come effective. It would start auto- 
matically—under Vinson’s plan—on 
Jan. 1, 1952, if we were not at war. 

No one in either house or in the 
Pentagon wanted actual training to 
begin now or soon. Officers couldn't 
be spared for the chore. 


lor GI Dependents 


In neither Hoyse nor Senate did 
anvone vote “No,” 

If it couldn't rightly be said that 
“they never had it so good,” most 
servicemen’s kinfolk would, at least, 
fare better than they did in the 
second world war. 

The Senate on Aug. 22 passed a 
bill setting up a scale of allowances 
to dependents. The House passed 
another two days later. There were 
differences, which would go to con- 
ference, but eventual agreement 
seemed reasonably certain. 

Under the Senate scheme, the 
government would contribute $45 
a month for men in the lowest 
three grades with one dependent, 
$67.50 for those in the lowest three 
grades with two dependents, 
$67.50 for those in the highest 
four grades with either one or two 
dependents, and $75 for all enlisted men 
with three or more dependents. To qual- 
ifv, the first three graders would have to 
chip in $40 a month out of their own pay, 
the next two grades $60, and the highest 
two $80. Thus one dependent of a private 
would get $85, the three dependents of a 
master sergeant $155. 

The House was a little more generous. 
Under its bill, one dependent of a pri- 
vate, private first class, or corporal would 
get $45 from the government, two would 
get $70, and three or more $85. Again, 
the first three graders would have to 
chip in an additional $40 themselves. 

Men in the upper four enlisted grades 
wouldn't have to send home anything to 
qualify for payments of $70 to one or two 
dlependents, and $85 to three or more. 
The theory was that, as persons of more 
maturity and responsibility, they could 
he depended on to make their own 
arrangements for their families. 


Doctors and War 


Like Americans in general, some doc- 
tors were making money out of the 
Korean war and some would have to 
get along on Army pay. 

Shooting and interpreting X-rays at 
$5 apiece at the Milwaukee induction 
center, Dr. Irving Cowan averaged 
$1,000 a day net and once grossed 
$2,750. The gap between gross and net 
was not great. Rental of equipment cost 
him $100 a month, and his two techni- 
cians $1.50 an hour each. “I’ve been 
working from 8 a.m. to midnight almost 
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every day,” said Dr. Cowan. “I’ve had to 
drop my private practice, golf, and 
everything else.” A _ reporter asked: 
“Would you say you were being over- 
paid?” The doctor replied: “You can't 
expect me to say anything against the 
government, can you?” 

Plugging away at a similar task in 
Omaha, Neb., was Dr. R. W. Fouts, vice 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation in 1949 and articulate foe of 
socialized medicine. In the first 21 days 
of August, Dr. Fouts made and inter- 
preted about 2,000 X-rays, also at $5 
each. “War is an expensive business,” he 
commented when asked about it. 

In and near Omaha, were six govern- 
ment-owned X-ray machines, four of 
them idle, The Omaha World-Herald 
reported. Anti-tuberculosis X-rays made 
by the state cost 55 cents each, said Dr. 
Frank Ryder, state health director. 

Of the price paid to Drs. Cowan and 
Fouts, Chairman Carl Vinson of the 
House Armed Services Committee said: 
“We'll look into it, but of course the 
government will get a lot of that back 
in income taxes.” 

The government was out to get some- 
thing else back too. Eying thousands of 
doctors and dentists educated at Army 
or Navy expense in the second world 
war, but not in the reserves, Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson asked Congress 
to amend the draft law so that doctors 
through age 45, without previous military 
service, could be ordered into uniform. 
Newspaper interest in the doctors’ 
wartime status presaged a lively fight. 


San Francisco Examiner 


Navy Nurse: They sang rondelays and prayed 


DISASTERS: 


500 From the Sea 


The fog hung low over the water 
4 miles off the Golden Gate Bridge 
at San Francisco when the Navy 
hospital ship Benevolence heard a 
ship’s whistle. Most of the esti- 
mated 505 persons aboard—doc- 
tors, Navy nurses, civilian shipyard 
workers, crewmen—were settling 
down to dinner. The 15,400-ton 
Benevolence (built in 1944) had 
just been demothballed so that her 
802 hospital beds could be used to 
bring back wounded from Korea, 
and was on a trial run. 

Twenty minutes after the warn- 
ing whistle sounded, the Benevo- 
lence lay on her side, lolling just 
under the waves, a huge hole in 
her side. Almost 500 of her pas- 
sengers were frantically trying to 
keep afloat in the chill waters and 
at least eighteen to 30 more rolled 
with the waves, dead. 

The 8,000-ton freighter Mary 
Luckenbach had ripped into her 
port side, just forward of the 
bridge. To the Benevolence’s act- 
ing skipper, Capt. Barton E. Bacon, 
it had seemed incredible. He sent only 
one “emergency” message. He had not 
issued an “abandon ship” order because, 
said Bacon, “I didn’t think it would sink.” 

Some of the survivors were in the 
water two hours. One of the 30 rescue 
vessels radioed: “We are in the midst of 
debris. It is floating with green-striped 
life preservers.” Ten nurses, sitting on a 
raft, sang rondelays and prayed while 
two young sailors kept timbers from 
crashing into them. A chief carpenter 
said: “I was on a raft for two and a half 
days at Guadalcanal but this hour and 
fifteen minutes seemed twice as long.” 

The Navy called a court of inquiry. 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of 
Naval Operations, ordered the hospital 
ship Haven reconditioned to take the 
place of the lost Benevolence. 


RACIAL: 


The Met Solves a Problem 


The seven-year argument was ended. 
Tersely, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. announced that it had leased “some” 
apartments in its Stuyvesant Town hous- 
ing project on New York’s East Side to 
“qualified Negro families.” 

“No change in basic policy is involved. 
The company has established its right to 
select tenants of its own choice.” 

Commented Councilman Stanley M. 
Isaacs, co-author of a bill to forbid dis- 
crimination in the developments: “No- 
body has ever questioned the company s 
right to select its tenants. What was 
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questioned was its right to discriminate 
on the basis of race, creed, or color.” 

Leases of 35 white tenants of Stuy- 
vesant Town and nearby Peter Cooper 
Village were not being renewed. They 
were the 35 who had led the fight for 
admittance of the Negroes to the project. 


THE ATOM: 


Plutonium Collector 


Sanford Lawrence Simons was a non- 
com in Uncle Sam’s vast army of atomic 
scientists. He had a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the Missouri School of 
Mines; he worked at the Los Alamos 
laboratory from 1944 to 1946. He had a 
wife and three children and lived in a 
rented house with a toy-littered lawn. 
In 1948 he became a researcher at 
Denver University and after clearance 
by the Air Matériel Command began 
some upper-atmosphere studies for the 
Air Force. So far as the FBI knew, 
Simons was like 10,000 other American 
scientists, doing lower-echelon work on 
top-secret projects; he was not a Red and 
had no Communist connections. 

But last week, the FBI took Simons 
into custody, manacled him, and put 
him in jail, where he stayed, until a Den- 
ver attorney, “touched by his story,” 
bailed him out. The charge: Four years 
ago, he had stolen a small glass vial of 
plutonium. He had taken only a pinch or 
two of the stuff, but if the Russians had 
gotten hold of it, they would have 
learned much—too much—about the char- 
acteristics of this top-secret material. 

Simons said he had expected arrest 
ever since he took the plutonium and hid 
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Simons: “He’s a pretty corny guy” 
September 4, 1950 
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AtoZ 


made in 


Mississippi 








Everything from ammonium ni- 
trate to zippers is being made in 
Mississippi, the state with the ex- 
clusive BAWI plan. 


This plan authorizes political 
sub-divisions to issue bonds to pur- 
chase plant sites and construct 
buildings for acceptable industries 
seeking new locations. 


Scores of Mississippi communi- 
ties have aided a variety of indus- 
tries in establishing plants in Mis- 
sissippi under BAWI. Other indus- 
tries, large and small have found 
profitable locations in Mississippi, 
building their own plants without 
BAWI assistance. 


Yes, everything from A to Z is 
being made in Mississippi. Some of 





these Mississippi-made products in- 
clude automobile tires, tubes, rayon 
pulp, insulating wallboard, fluores- 
cent lamps and lighting fixtures, 
mirrors, furniture, shoes, pharma- 
ceuticals, textiles, and even ships. 


No matter what you manufac- 
ture, Mississippi is your Number 
One State of Opportunity, where 
BAWI offers you assistance in es- 
tablishment of a plant. 


In addition to the financial ben- 
efits of BAWI, you also can count 
on ready assistance with your prob- 
lems, before and after your opera- 
tion begins, from the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board, composed of 
non-paid business, government and 
professional leaders who are anx- 
ious to help you make your opera- 
tion a success. For complete details 
of Mississippi’s industrial progress 
write for the newest industrial 
booklet—“Inside Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry... Call or Write 


State Office Building 






Jackson, Mississippi 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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it under his house. “I had a bull by the 
tail and I knew it.” What was his reason? 
“Well, it seems silly now, but I've always 
collected mineral samples.” How had he 
stolen it? “I just walked out with it. 
There was no real checkup on what was 
taken out of the place [Los Alamos] at 
the time. This sample was on my desk.” 

Someone commented that Simon's ex- 
planation was corny. An FBI agent said: 
“He’s a pretty corny guy.” 


COMMUNISTS: 


Pressman Hums 


Reckoning time had arrived for Lee 
Pressman. When Whittaker Chambers 
accused him of being a Communist two 
years ago, and the House Un-American 
Activities Committee took up the charge, 
the clever, efficient Pressman was cold 
and disdainful. He called the charge 
“the stale and lurid mouthings of a Re- 
publican exhibitionist [Chambers].” 

By equating himself with high-minded 
causes Pressman convinced some that he 
was only a maligned liberal, but others 
knew too much to be satisfied. As Assist- 
ant General Counsel to the AAA, 1933- 
35, he had brought in old friends like 
Nathan Witt, John Abt, and Charles 
Kramer, who were pretty well pegged 
as leftists. It also was Pressman who had 
suggested that Alger Hiss be made 
counsel to the Nye Senate Munitions 
Investigating Committee. 

And his influence as CIO General 
Counsel, a $19,000-a-year job he took on 
in 1936, wasn’t confined to legal matters. 
Pressman became a_ behind-the-scenes 
patronage dispenser. Eventually, the 
CIO chief Philip Murray had to force 

’ressman out of his job. 

But up to last week, Lee Pressman 

id ducked the showdown; where he 
couldn’t evade the charge of Com- 
munism, he refused on constitutional 
grounds to answer whether he carried 
a party card. When a newspaper openly 
called him “Comrade Big” he refused to 
answer with a libel suit. 

Three weeks ago, he quit the Ameri- 
can Labor Party in a blaze of publicity, 
giving as his reason that it followed the 
Communist line on Korea. 

But the maneuver threw no one off 
the scent; it was too late. So last Sunday, 
on the eve of a subpoenaed appearance 
before the House un-American commit- 
tee, 44-year-old Pressman made his big- 
gest break so far. He called in reporters 
and issued a statement: He had joined 
the Communist Party in 1934 because 
of his “desire to see the destruction of 
Hitlerism and an improvement in econ- 
nomic conditions here at home.” Specifi- 
cally he denied that he ever engaged in 
espionage and that Alger Hiss had been 
a member of his party unit. 

The next day, un-American com- 
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mittee counsel Frank Tavenner told 
Pressman the group would not be satis- 
fied with anything less than a “full dis- 
closure.” So Pressman named the other 
three members of his Communist cell— 
Charles Kramer, John Abt, and Nathan 
Witt. He also admitted that even after 
he quit the party and went to work for 
the CIO, he still frequently discussed 
the union’s affairs with top Red officials. 
“However,” said Pressman, “I want to 
make it clear that at no time did I ever 
follow the dictates of the Communist 
Party after I left it and only considered 
their recommendations in respect to the 
labor movement when I felt it was good.” 

Pressman, explaining his refusal to 
testify before the committee two years 
ago, said: “I felt the committee was 
doing some things that were unwise.” 
Rep. Richard M. Nixon, of California 





PEOPLE: 
Shirley’s Headline Swim 


Shirley May France was a husky girl 
of 16, built for swimming fast and easily. 
She once covered 33 miles in St. Clair 
Lake, Mich., in 24% hours. She was the 
only woman ever to finish the grueling 
12-mile race across Lake George, N.Y.; 
she made the 14-mile jaunt from the 
New York Battery to Coney Island and 
then, because she felt like it, tacked on 
an extra mile to avoid dirty water. 

A year ago, the glamour buildup 
started: Shirley May was going to be the 
latter-day Gertrude Ederle and swim 
the English Channel. She acquired a 
trainer, Harry Boudakian, who coached 
athletics at her home-town high school in 
Somerset, Mass., a press agent, a couple 





Harris & Ewing 


Lee Pressman: The time had come to do a lot of explaining 


questioned him: “You also refused to 
tell the FBI about your connections 
with the party, did you not?” 
Pressman, visibly shaken, admitted 
this, then said: “Maybe it would have 
been wiser if I had done two years ago 
what I’m doing—tell the whole story.” 
Lee Pressman was humming but he 
wasn't singing as yet. 
PBy a 2 to 1 majority the Court of 
Appeals in New York granted the gov- 
ernment’s motion to revoke the bail of 
the convicted top 10 Communist leaders.° 
The justices unanimously denied the 
Communists application for a rehearing 
of their August 1 decision (which upheld 
the Reds, conviction and the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act). 





*The llth, Eugene Dennis, is already in jail. 


of advisers, one $4,000 contract with 
United Artists to advertise their so-so 
picture “Black Magic” (by wearing the 
name across her ample chest), and an- 
other to advertise the waterproof quali- 
ties of a watch while she plowed across 
the Channel. The Newspaper Enterprise 
Association signed her up for an exclusive 
diary (ghost written) and photos. Most 
of all, Shirley had her father. He quit his 
$35-a-week job as oil burner repairman 
and took over. He shared the camera 
lens with his attractive youngster, gave 
coach Boudakian bits of advice, and 
talked to the swarming newspapermen. 

Shirley’s Channel attempt—which run: 
high for such mundane things as food. 
passage, hotel bills and even grease—wiis 
put together of bits of string and hope 
At the last minute it turned out that a 
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“$5,000 backer” had nickels, the party 
lacked passage to England, and the 60 
pounds of steak protein-needy Shirley 
was taking to England were nowhere to 
be found. And Mrs. France, who stayed 
home, was having a tough time support- 
ing herself and three younger children 
by operating a sewing machine in a tex- 
tile factory for $23 a week. Eventually, 
the steaks were provided, the bills paid, 
and Shirley made her grand attempt. 

Seven miles from France, a weeping, 
protesting Shirley had to give up. A sec- 
ond attempt last month, a year later, 
ended the same way. 

But to Somerset, Mass., the home- 
town girl was still a heroine. Her mother 
and father printed a big sign which said: 
“Your (sic) still champ to Mom and 
Dad.” Last week, some 7,000 Somerset 
citizens turned out to banquet the return- 
ing Shirley. She posed, hugging her 
mother and father. 

But that night, after the cheering was 
over, Shirley May didn’t return to her 
shabby home. Instead she announced 
she had left and was going to live with 
Mr. and Mrs. Boudakian. “I just haven't 
had a good home life,” she said. “My 
father and I have never gotten along. I 
told him two years ago I'd leave home as 
soon as I was 18 years old. He only wants 
me back so that he can take me places 
and make money on me. Any stories 
about my coach are ridiculous.” 

Father France answered: “She can 
stay with the Boudakians. I worked hard 
through the years to get her ready for 
the big swim. When other kids were 
having parties, she was swimming. I told 
her what to eat and how to act and I 
made her go to bed every night ... But 
Boudakian babied her and spoiled her. 
She’s gone haywire with Boudakian ... 
We haven't a dime now. Our telephone 
is being taken out and we're going to 
lose our new Pontiac.” 

When Shirley returned home later for 
her clothes her father walked to the side 
of Boudakian’s convertible, parked in the 
narrow street which was still plastered 
with “Welcome Home, Shirley” signs, 
and shook his fist at the coach. Mrs. 
France, brushing tears from her eyes, 
pleaded: “Go away, Harry, please.” 
France subsided. That evening the latest 
episode unfolded: Shirley left the 
Boudakians and went to live with two 
girl friends and their family. 


Costello Sells Out 


Frank Costello, who described himself 
as a real-estate operator to a Senate 
crime-investigating subcommittee _ last 
April, isn’t any more. On Aug. 8, he sold 
his major holdings, a thirteen-story struc- 
ture at 79 Wall Street, New York, and 
two four-story buildings at 87 Wall and 
114 Water Street, for a reported 
$415,000. Profit: $100,000. 


September 4, 1950 





Hostile Indians were still attacking settlers 
in 1788 when the vanguard of forty-eight 
members of the Ohio Company led by General 





1 C AN H 


CAB! N IN 


Rufus Putnam arrived at the Muskingum 


River to establish the first officially sanctioned 
settlement in the Northwest Territory. There- 
fore, their first concern was to build a fortifi- 


CAMPUS 


cation for the protection of the rest of the 


group and their families who were to follow. 
A stockade was constructed in the form of 
a hollow square, occupying some eight acres, 


MARTIUS 


with two-story cabins along the sides and 


blockhouses at the corners. 








Plaque on Federal Hall, New York, indicating site 
where Northwest Ordinance was adopted in July 1787. 
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Their new town was named Marietta; for their fortress they chose the 
classical name of Campus Martius which was taken from the drill field 


of ancient Rome. 


The superintendent of the colony was General Putnam who had been 
chief engineer of the army during the Revolution, designer of the fortifica- 
tions at West Point and moving spirit in the establishment of the Ohio 
Company. Apparently he was required to arbitrate all sorts of questions 
calling for humor as well as good judgment. This, for instance, was an 
order on a store for the relief of a bereaved Indian woman: “Pleze to 
Deliver the widow of the murdered Indian Such goods as she shall chuze 
to wipe away her Tears to the amount of Five Dollars.” 

During the five years of the Indian war the residents of Campus Martius 
remained safe from attack within their fort. Afterwards Putnam, who today 
is called the Father of Ohio, enlarged his cabin and continued to make 
his home there until his death in 1824. It now stands in a wing of the Campus 
Martius State Memorial Museum in Marietta. 
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Rearming the Western Reich 


Germany speaking: 

“I find the present state in Western 
Europe completely unsatisfactory despite 
the Atlantic Pact.and all the treaties that 
have been made and the institutions 
that have been set up ... The Bundes- 
government must not cease demanding 
that we in West Germany get sufficient 
military protection. And this protection 
can be given only by the United States. 

“They are the strongest country, they 
have tremendous economic and political 
power, and, in this period of history, fate 
has given the United States such a role 
as the Roman Empire once had. It is 
understood that the Western European 
states must not remain inactive and say 
‘Please, dear Americans, spill your blood.’ 
[But] what role the German Republic 
will someday play in the defense system 
is not up to us to decide. 

“I want to underline the following: 
The idea of restoring the German Wehr- 
macht is far from the thought of the 
Bundesgovernment, the Bundestag, and, 
I think, also of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the German people. We are be- 
yond the era where a relatively small 
Western European state can believe 
that it can exist on its own. If we are 
given a role in this defense system, we 
will study it and we will be willing to 
fulfill our part under certain conditions.” 

Thus last week Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer offered Western German par- 
ticipation in a European army. Western 
diplomats who would have treated the 
offer as little short of criminal five 
months ago received it sympathetically. 
Korea had pointed up their realization 
that Western Europe urgently required 


Black Star 


Rearming the German soldier for Europe’s defense wins conditional OK from Adenauer (left) and Schumacher 
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German manpower for its defense. 

The Chancellor was convinced that 
the defense of Germany against outside 
aggression depended almost wholly on 
the United States. Many Germans be- 
lieved that an inadequate or ineffective 
defense might be worse than none, for it 
would only expose Germany to new 
devastation and the people to reprisals. 
“But Adenauer is a realist, and knows 
that the American government and 
people are unlikely to commit American 
soldiers to die in defense of a country 
whose people are unwilling to help de- 
fend themselves,” Charles H. Brown, 
chief of Newsweex’s German bureau, 
cabled: “Thus his willingness to consider 
contributing to Western defense is, in 
effect, bait to induce a greater American 
commitment.” As such, Adenauer’s offer 
included no mention of the size of Ger- 
man forces or of their command. 

But if the Christian Democratic Chan- 
cellor was cautious, his impassioned, one- 
armed Socialist opponent, Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, was not. Schumacher frank- 
ly stated his “conditions” for German 


European 


participation in the defense of the West: 
abolition of the-Ruhr Authority and the 
11,100,000-ton steel-production _ limit, 
and—above all—a build-up of American 
troops in Germany to the point where 
they could not only defend the country 
against aggression but reunite it by 
counterattacking eastward. 

Adenauer was under no such wraps in 
his demands for internal security. He 
wanted an increase in the present 100,000 
municipal and Land (state) police at 
least to match the 50,000 Bereitschaften 
(preparedness squads) in the East Zone 
—with the new police under Federal con- 
trol. Adenauer has said that it is “gro- 
tesque” that he “cannot even give an 
order to a policeman in the street.” The 
government also complains that the local 
police have been exposed to Communist 
infiltration, and that, since they live at 
home rather than in barracks, they can- 
not be mobilized to meet an emergency. 
But even Adenauer’s long-standing, mod- 
est request for 25,000 Federal police was 
watered down by the three Allied High 
Commissioners to permission for an addi- 
tional 10,000 Land police. Adenauer 
thereupon ruffled High Commission feel- 
ings by complaining that the “trinity” was 
a poor substitute for direct diplomatic 
contact with the Allied capitals. 


Significance-- 


The question of German rearmament 
will be threshed out at American-French- 
British conferences at the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting in New York beginning 
Sept. 12. American thinking now runs 
along these lines: (1) Germany must be 
rearmed as part of defending Western 
Europe, (2) a new German army must 
form part of a European army under 
over-all European and not German com- 
mand, and (3) Germany should be re- 
armed simultaneously with France and 
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Newsweek, September 4, 1950 
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yo Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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other Western European countries. 

This thinking was considerably in ad- 
vance of British and French ideas. The 
British still talked of rearming Germany 
after other European states. The French 
were cautiously moving toward accept- 
ance of an armed German police force. 
But both the British and French attitudes 
would probably catch up with the Ameri- 
can more quickly than seemed possible. 
For France’s position was crucial and 
French public opinion ran ahead of the 
government. Loren Carroll chief of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau, cabled: 

The situation has now reached the 
paradoxical stage where no government 
spokesman or party leader would dare 
state in the Assembly what the majority 
of ordinary Frenchmen have accepted 
and what several newspapers are bold 
enough to state in clear words: That the 
defense of Western Europe is inconceiv- 
able without Germany. One reason for 
this state of affairs is psychological: The 
man in the street can accept his own con- 
clusion—“it’s a necessary evil’—and at the 
same time shrink from hearing it ex- 
pounded as dogma by government lead- 
ers. The second reason is technical: Any 
government that stated French policy 
must now accept German rearmament 
would be defeated forthwith by a politi- 
cal combine in the Assembly. 

The real drift of French sentiment, 
however, is to be found in two newspaper 
articles dealing with Adenauer’s §state- 
ments. In Figaro, the outstanding political 
commentator, Roger Massip, wrote: 
“Chancellor Adenauer’s worries are justi- 
fied...Korea has changed our notions 
concerning military strength. Can one 
conceive Western Europe organizing its 
defenses without Germany? ... The issue 
is not whether to rearm Germany before 
France and Britain, who must take the 
lead. There’s no question of rebuilding 
the Wehrmacht. The real issue is how to 
let the Federal Republic provide itself 
with sufficient forces to defend Germany 
from the east in case of attack—Korean 
style.” The influential Le Monde surpris- 
ingly reproached the Germans for un- 
willingness to build up Western German 
strength: “The danger today is too great 
for the German people to persist in the 
disenchanted passive attitude they've 
displayed for the last five years. France is 
willing to increase its forces as far as it is 
able, but a nation of forty millions cannot 
furnish all necessary force to defend the 
whole Atlantic community of three 
hundred millions.” 


Uranium Slave Labor 


The Wismuth Aktiengesellschaft (Bis- 
muth Co., Ltd.) is the secret Soviet trust 
that runs the uranium mines in Eastern 
Germany. A state within a state, it has its 
own laws, supply and _ transportation, 
housing, health and social services—and 
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Biack Star Photos 
How Low Can You Get? Paris 
shows with this black satin even- 
ing gown by Madeleine Vramant, 
and a faille “zig-zag” dress from 


Maggy Rouffs fall collection. 


police. The Western world, and even 
most East Zone Germans, have known 
almost nothing of what goes on behind its 
barbed-wire boundaries. Last week the 
British Control Commission in Berlin 
issued a 5,000-word report, compiled by 
British Intelligence, that unwrapped the 
details of Russia’s “frantic drive” for the 
raw material of the atom bomb: 

Some 300,000 German men and women 
are virtual slave laborers in the mines. 
The women, who are known as Erzengel 
(a punning word that means both “arch- 
angel” and “angel of the ore”), lay track 
and push ore carts underground. Drillers 
often work hip-deep in water. Many con- 
tract silicosis from the dust, or cancer of 
the lungs from the radioactive ore. Few 
last more than one year underground. 
Workers lose their regular identity cards 
and if found outside the mine area are 
returned in handcuffs. 

Boss Man: The miners’ boss is a 
Major General Malzev, with headquar- 
ters at Siegmar-Schénau in Saxony. His 
organization also includes 15,000 German 
administrative workers, 5,000 Soviet sol- 
diers and MVD (secret police) agents, 
and special German police units. 

Mining started at Johanngeorgenstadt 
near the Czech frontier in 1946, but has 
now spread to more than 230 communi 
ties in the Erz Gebirge, Vogtland, Gor 
litz district, Thuringian Forest, and Harz 
Mountains. Farms and forests are devas- 
tated, and whole towns are evacuated to 
make room for workers. As many as 40) 
girls and women share a one-room hut. 
At Meissen, Saxony, a shoe factorv is 
being converted into a dormitory for 
babies whose mothers work in the mines. 
Families are given home leave no oftener 
than every three months. 

Men are taken between the ages of 
17 and 50; women from 18 to 55. Many 
are recruited by threats of loss of ration 
cards. Factories are often deliberately 
closed to force unemployed men into the 
mines. Some common criminals are put 
to work in “penal shafts.” Trade unions 
and the Free German Youth organization 
are forced to deliver monthly quotas of 
“volunteers.” Contracts are generally for 
one year, but are often extended without 
consent. A six-month contract has had to 
be introduced to get new recruits. Work- 
ers are promised $56 a month—if they 
can fulfil an almost impossible piecework 
quota. Most earn less than $8 a month. 

Financing is a closely guarded secret, 
but the best information indicates that 
Eastern Germany has had to supply all 
the money for the project. Preliminary 
ore grading is done in Germany; the en- 
tire output is exported. The three top 
directors of the enterprise live in Moscow 
and report directly to the Soviet Defense 
Ministry. “The regime is, in fact,” says 
the British report, “a most blatant ex- 
ample of colonial exploitation . . . for the 
sole benefit of the Russian war machine. 
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BRITAIN: 


The Voice of Churchill 


“My eyes are not fixed on Korea... 
The supreme peril is in Europe.” 

Thus Winston Churchill broadcast on 
Aug. 26. He took his warning to the Brit- 
ish people when Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, in a “none too pleasant discussion,” 
refused to recall Parliament before Sept. 
12 to deal with the defense crisis. 

In a twenty-minute speech from his 
country home in Kent, Churchill blasted 
the Socialists for “improvidence and want 
of foresight.” They were selling machine 
tools to Russia, although the West had a 
safety margin of only “two or three years,” 
and jet planes to Egypt and Argentina, 
although American bomber bases put 
Britain in “the front line of targets.” “We 
must try to close the hideous gap on the 
European front...The only way to deal 
with Communist Russia is by having supe- 
rior strength in one form or another and 
then acting with reason and fairness. This 
is the plan of the battle for peace, and the 
only plan which has a chance of success.” 

Attlee planned to reply to Churchill in 
a radio speech on Sept. 2. Meanwhile, he 
rallied the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, preparing the agenda 
for the annual conference at Brighton 
next week, behind the Labor govern- 
ment’s three-year rearmament plan. 
Many Laborites seemed to feel even this 
program made unnecessary inroads upon 
recovery-as-usual. But the TUC leaders 
were in a strangely undogmatic mood, 
and not only endorsed rearmament, but 
proposed that further nationalization be 
postponed until the kinks were ironed out 
of industries already taken over. 

As the defense issue became a political 
debate through the radio speeches of the 
two leaders, Attlee maintained a slight 
edge among voters over Churchill. Mass- 
Observation, a British opinion sampling 
survey, in an interim “check-up” con- 
cluded: “Attlee...is still seldom con- 
ceded greatness, but trust in him as an 
absolutely reliable leader has gained 
ground... He has more widespread sup- 
port than any of his fellow Cabinet mem- 
bers.” Of Churchill, Mass-Observation 
noted: “He is...increasingly regarded 
with amused: toleration ...Churchill is 
now firmly shelved. But his war record is 
as widely admired as ever... Another 
war may retrieve his popularity.” 


Noisy and Nameless 


“She’s got a fine pair of lungs and 
that’s about all we hear of her,” said one 
worker last week end at Clarence House. 
It was more than most Britons heard of 
their new Princess born Aug. 15. What 
she would be named was still anybody’s 
guess. Close friends of Elizabeth and 
Philip said they had made up their 
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minds. But they had not decided when 
to tell the world. 

The royal mother stayed in bed longer 
than most mothers. (Sir William Gilliatt 
allowed her to get up for the first time 
last week end.) During the day Elizabeth 
did her postnatal exercises and received 
her congratulations. Among them: 2,500 
letters, 2,000 telephone calls, and a pot 
of orchids from overseas. On the latter 
gift the royal household had to pay 10 
shillings customs duty. 

One of the doctors who daily visited 
the royal mother and child said the 
Princess was “the spit ’n’ image of her 
grandmother.” The same doctor had 
thought Prince Charles at his birth just 
like his grandfather. But Charles now 
looks like his father. Most reports were 
that the Princess has Philip’s blue eyes 
and fair hair. 


Everblooming Rose 


Item from a British “nurseryman’s cat- 
alogue” as quoted in the current issue of 
the London weekly New Statesman and 
Nation: “‘General MacArthur,’ bright 
scarlet crimson, very fragrant.” 


TIBET: 


Lamas ‘Liberated’? 


Has the Chinese Communist Army 
crossed the border into Tibet? Has it 
thereby carried out Peking’s promise to 
“liberate” the Shangri-la on the world’s 
rooftop? Has it been “warmly welcomed” 
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by the Tibetan people? Yes—or so the 
United Press in New Delhi quoted the 
Pakistan radio as quoting the Peking 
radio. No—or so the UP in Kalimpong, 
India, quoted a Tibetan functionary 
named Tsepen Shakapba, who said he 
would have heard by radio from Lhasa 
if there had been an invasion. 


CHINA: 


Skin and Bones 


WANTED TO Buy 
Human skeletons urgently required, in- 
cisors must be intact. Unwired. Female only. 
Europeans preferable . . . Clean condition. 
Reasonable price . . . Box 418. 


This advertisement recently appeared 
in The South China Morning Post, a very 
British Hong Kong newspaper. It prompt- 
ly brought an outraged letter to the 
editor from a Chinese girl who signed 
herself “Coccyx”: “We poor Chinese 
people have only modest yellow skins, 
not like the shining complexions of people 
of foreign race. But, as the English poet 
says, we are ‘sisters under the skin.’ How 
then can people in their pride say that 
European female skeletons are prefer- 
able to those of my own race? It is 
wicked talk ... and I must ask you not to 
allow this insult . . . to be repeated.” 

The advertiser, who signed himself 
“Non Coccyx Discrimino,” replied next 
day: “I am surprised indeed to find that 
my advertisement ... has been so badly 
misunderstood European skeletons 
are specified ... in order that the effect 





International 


All tor Love: Seretse Khama, chief designate of the Banangwato 
tribe, arrives in London with his white wife, the former Ruth 
Williams, and their African-born daughter, Jacqueline, to begin the 
five-year exile from Bechuanaland imposed by British authorities. 
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of tropic heat, diet, and alcohol on bone 
tissue may be studied. Every skeleton 
must be considered in its own light.” 

Thereupon “Fair Play” wrote: “I am 
still in possession of a human skeleton 
from my school days which I picked up in 
Bermuda... It is of significance, | think, 
that not once... was it ever discovered 
that [it] was not British to the core.” 

The last word went to a letter writer 
called “Humerus,” who wrote: “Your cor- 
respondent Coccyx appears unnecessarily 
put out ... It is apparent that she herself 
possesses a basic framework of which she 
is proud (as indeed have the majority of 
Chinese females) ... Take heart, Coc- 
cyx, no student of barge construction 
could learn anything from the framework 
of the most graceful canoe.” 


a 


UNITED NATIONS: 


It’s Jebb’s Month 


Jacob Malik’s month ends this week. 
On Sept. 1 the surly, burly Soviet del- 
egate tothe United Nations is succeeded 
by Sir Gladwyn Jebb of the United 
Kingdom as President of the Security 
Council. Until then, the Korea problem 
remained bogged down in Malik’s prop- 
aganda filibuster. The speechmaking 
grew so heavy that most of one afternoon 
was taken up by a backlog of French 
translations, and the television viewers 
who had watched Malik with horrid 
fascination on the screen in the delegates’ 
lounge at Lake Success switched to the 
Forest Hills tennis matches. 





By day, King Farouk gives a flower to a beauty contest winner... 
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... and at night he dines with the Begum, the wife of the Aga Khan 


Malik was so well supplied with ir- 
relevant arguments that he did not even 
need to use a cable obligingly sent by 
Red China threatening to “liberate” For- 
mosa and demanding that the UN “con- 
demn the United States Government for 
its criminal act” in “neutralizing” the 
island. “We will consider [Formosa] 
during future meetings,” said Malik in 
his role of president, thereby giving the 
first sign that he intended to remain in 
the Council in his role of delegate. 


EGYPT: 
Farouk on the Town 


“His Majesty is here to relax ... He is 
trying to have some fun.” 

Thus a spokesman for King Farouk 
explained last week why Narriman 
Sadek, the King’s 16-year-old supposed 
fiancée, had failed to join him at Deau- 
ville. The 30-year-old Egyptian monarch 
did all right without her. He had a full- 
lipped chanteuse named Aimée Berryer 
to sing a specially commissioned song and 
a full-hipped dancer named Samia 
Gamal to perform while he dined on 
lobster, approved by his nine tasters, in 
the gilt ballroom at Les Ambassadeurs. 
The other guests included the Aga Khan, 
and the Begum, his wife, Aly Khan, Rita 
Hayworth, the Maharana of Rajpipla, 
and Prince Ibn Saud. The shoelaces of 
the King, who is fat as a Buddha, were 
untied when he left at 1:45 a.m. 

Once Farouk ventured near the beach 
to pick a “Miss Bikini” from a line of 
twenty bathing beauties. He handed a 
flower to the winner, a brunette named 
Evelyne Guandon. He appeared again 
in daylight to drive 10 miles down the 
Channel coast to Dives-sur-Mer for lunch 
at the William the Conqueror Restaurant 
on the spot where the invasion of Eng- 
land was supposedly launched in 1066. 
His bodyguards advanced with hands on 
holsters upon a photographer disguised 
in woman's clothes hiding behind an 
arras. But French police persuaded them 
to let him go after they had unloaded his 
camera and confiscated his film. 

Farouk’s favorite spot was the Casino. 
He drove up nightly in his black Cadil- 
lac, lumbered behind a flying wedge ot 
French and Egyptian police down the 
mirrored corridor to the gaming rooms. 
and established himself with coffee and 
a water carafe at the chemin-de-fer 
table. His comptroller brought chips from 
the cashier’s counter. At his request, the 
management raised the betting limit 
from $1,120 to $1,680. In two nights he 
won $60,000. Then his luck turned, and 
not even the king of diamonds which lie 
pulled from his wallet and laid face down 
on the table for luck could save him. 
The comptroller made trip after trip 
back to the cashier for more of the big, 
red 1,000,000-franc chips. 
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The Lord was their Shepherd 


Tue rirst THING they did when they got off the ship was 
to kneel down under the open sky and thank God. That 
was why they had come here .. . to meet God in the way 
they thought right. 


It was a simple, manly way they had with Him. Each man 
seeking His presence, reading His Word, listening to 

His voice, trying to understand His w ay and to live by it. 
Each man a free man, responsible to God. 


It was not only on Sundays, or in church alone, that they 
thought of Him, but always and everywhere. They felt 
that the world was God’s house, and they walked reverently 
in it, and they tried to remember to live by His ways. 


So it was that when they wrote a Declaration of Independence, 


in that fateful moment of making themselves a nation, 
they called upon Him to behold the justice of what they 
were about to do. 


And when they met to draw up a Constitution, 
governing how Americans should behave 


guidance from the Highest Lawgiver of all. 


And from that day to this, when we come together to make 
a solemn public decision, we take a moment to ask God 
to make our minds wise, and our hearts good, 

and our motives pure. 


Surely there never was a better country to find God in. 
Out on the open coast, where the ocean stirs forever 

and ever, always changing and always the same; on the 
prairies where the grass blows and ripens and dies and is 
born again; in the wild, high mountains and in the 

silent desert—everywhere under this wide sky the feeling 
comes: Some one has been here. Some one has made this 
beautiful for me. Some one expects me to be worthy of this. 


Some one expects me to be worthy. ... Through most of 
our history we have lived with that faith, And only as long 
as we believe it, and go on living by it, will we be secure. 





towards each other, they prayed for 
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Suticducing ABR te 
These young Macks are 
out to beat their dads! 


Their great-grandfathers are still at work—but 
these new Golden Anniversary Macks have every- 
thing that made their ancestors famous. 

In these new Macks are all the built-in dollar- 
savers Mack is famed for—the greater stamina, 
greater strength that come from half a century of 
specializing in the development and the manu- 
facture of commercial vehicles. All reasons why 
—‘*Mack outlasts them ail!”’ 

And introduced for the first time is the new 
Magnadyne Engine. Designed by Mack—it is 


completely Mack-built in Mack’s own engine 
factory. A worthy running mate for a power- 
plant that is renowned among truckmen the 
world over—Mack’s great Thermodyne Engine. 

Whether you need a truck for dependable, eco- 
nomical city delivery or for the longest, heaviest 
hauling task—there’s a Mack for you now. Small 
Mack or big Mack, a Mack will work for less per 
year and for more years with less absenteeism. One 
Mack or a fleet—your Mack branch or distributor 
has dollar-saving facts for you. 











There’s a Mack for your job with a great 


Originated by Mack, designed by Mack 
—completely Mack-built in Mack's 
new engine factory—the new Magna- 
dyne Engine is money-saving news for 
truckmen. Mack-proved timing gears 
—gears that have never been known 
to wear out; the new triple-life mani- 
fold; directed jet-water cooling that 
increases valve life; a fully counter- 
balanced electrically case-hardened 
crankshaft—these and many other ex- 





clusive features and improvements add THE NEW MACK A-30—(21,000 lbs. g.v.w.) THE NEV 
thousands of trouble-free miles, extra is the dollar-saver Mack for oil dealers, [J 24,000 | 
working miles, earning miles for Mack lumbermen, farmers, stockmen and all truck (I) a hi 
owners. operators who need a truck of the medium § Muck, 
Capacity class with Mack’s built-in economy, #j %w A- 
stick-to-the-job stamina and Mack's rugged- J onum 
ness and long life. Tuck is 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, NY. Factory 
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THE NEW MACK A-20 — (17,000 lbs. 
.v.w.) offers grocers, packers, bottlers 
epartment stores and others a small 

Mack with Big-Mack dependability. 


Mack-built powerplant! 


MENEW MACK A-40—ranging in size from’ 
“4,000 Ibs. (g.v.w.) to 45,000 Ibs. (g.c.w.) —is 
|)a highways type for long hauls, (2) a dump 
tuck, (3) a six-wheeler and (4) a tractor. The 
ftw A-20, A-30 and A-40 Macks bring Mack 
“onomy to virtually every hauling task a 
tucl is asked to do. 





THE NEW MACK A-40S— a six-wheeler Mack— 
is one of the huskies among these new Golden 
Anniversary models. Big job or little job— 
whatever your hauling task may be—turn it 
over to a tough, rugged Mack. See your Mack 
branch or distributor—or ask a representative 
to call. 








TRUCKS 


Modowuize, withe Mack! 


Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 








Best way to get your ultra-violet is out under the sun. 
Next best way we want to tell you about. 
Everybody needs ultra-violet for health, Every- 

body likes ultra-violet for tan. Most everybody gets 

too little, particularly with winter coming on. 

Now it can be different, because our engineers 
have come up with a “wow” of an answer. 

It’s a new kind of sun lamp: Fluorescent. It’s 
long; it’s tubular; it bathes a wide area with cool, 
low-level but effective ultra-violet. It doesn’t cost 
too much to buy and it is very inexpensive to operate 
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YoU CAN BE SURE..IF ITS Westinghouse 


ULTRA-VIOLET BY THE ROOMFUL 


because it doesn’t waste electricity making heat. 
Schoolrooms please note. Also offices, drafting 
rooms, factories, and homes, where, if you wish, 
you can mount this lamp for high-speed tanning. 
That’s our commercial, except this: You can buy 
this tube of sunshine right over the counter. Or. 
you may obtain more information from our Lamp 
Division in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
of 
the ingenious engineering inherent in our credo... 


You Can be SURE...If It’s Westinghouse. 


. . - Also except this: It is one more example 
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RAILROADS: 


A Nation Strangled 


Enormous in size, thinly settled, and 
with great geographic gaps between its 
centers of population, Canada is even 
more dependent than most countries on 
transportation. And the backbone of its 
transportation sys- 
tem is 42,352 miles 
of railway. At 6 
am. on Tuesday, 
Aug. 22, trains all 
over the country 
jarred to a stop as 
125,000 nonoperat- 
ing workers walked 
out in the first na- 
tionwide rail and 
telegraph strike in 
Canada’s history. 

Hall Within hours the 
wheels of the na- 
tional economy had begun to slow down. 

By the end of the week the walkout 
had hit over 500,000 workers, more than 
10 per cent of the national labor force. 
Mines, lumber camps, pulp and paper 
mills, factories, construction jobs, stock- 
yards, and flour mills closed down as 
they ran out of supplies or filled ware- 
houses and stockpiles beside rail sidings. 

Supplies dwindled in isolated com- 
munities. Earliest hit was Atikokam, 
steep-rock mining town above Lake Su- 
perior; the unions agreed to run an emer- 
gency train. Two days after the strike 
began, the town of Brent, west of Ottawa, 
was without milk, bread, and fresh.meat. 
In sprawling Canada, no one knew how 
many Brents there were. 

Prices started to climb, but there was 
little panic buying. Gas rationing seemed 
inevitable in most away-from-the-border 
cities. The National Baking Association 
said “tens of thousands” of Canadians 
were unable to buy bread. Ontario’s vital 
tourist business slumped as thousands of 
Americans canceled reservations or evac- 
uated resorts by car. 

The government scrambled to fill the 
gap. Throwing the rule book aside, the 
Transport Department allowed nonsched- 
uled air carriers to fly cargo over sched- 
uled routes and worked out a priority 
system with the airlines for essential 
supplies and passengers. Import regula- 
tions on aircraft were relaxed in case 
more carrier planes were needed from 
the United States. 

In industrial Ontario the Automotive 
Transport Association set up an emer- 
gency system and asked the provincial 
government to approve Sunday and day 
and night shipments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment simplified customs procedures 
at the United States border, allowing 
trucks to move immediately into Canada 
in bond. But a few days after the strike 
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began, the truckers’ headquarters said 
the emergency system was breaking 
down under the load. 

The crisis seemed to have come with- 
out cause. Hardly anyone, from the gov- 
ernment to the man in the street, had 
expected the strike would actually take 
place. For years the unions, fifteen inter- 
national brotherhoods led by the British- 
born Frank Hall and two Canadian 
brotherhoods under Canadian Congress 
of Labor president A. R. Mosher had 
taken strike votes as a matter of bargain- 
ing procedure; the fact that 95 per cent 
of the membership had voted again to 
strike had been laughed off. 

Too Short, too Many: The govern- 
ment, maintaining a pretension of non- 
intervention which no one seriously 
believed, waited until three days before 
the deadline before appointing Dr. W. 
A. Mackintosh, vice principal of Queen’s 
University, as mediator. The time was 
too short, and the mistakes of Donald 
Gordon, Canada’s highest-paid civil ser- 
vant (about $50,000) and president of 
the government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, too many. Before the 
last-ditch negotiations, Gordon  broad- 
cast his “final offer” and tried to split the 
union by appealing to the employes of 
one of the world’s largest roads to rally 
behind him, warning their leaders they 
would regret strike action. 

Although many Cabinet ministers in 
Ottawa last week privately deplored 
Gordon’s approach, there was little doubt 
he had tacit government approval. What 
the administration feared in a union 
victory was wage demands in other in- 
dustries. Added to the higher freight 
rates necessary to pay for the increases, 
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this would lead to inflation. With the 
rearmament program under way and 
war a possibility, the government de- 
cided to stand up to labor. 

When the pre-strike negotiations broke 
down, the parties were within an inch of 
agreement on the main union demands 
for the 40-hour week at 48 hours’ pay, 
and wage increases. On other points 
neither party would budge, despite the 
fact that in a normal labor dispute all of 
them would have been ironed out by 
usual bargaining procedures. 

Puzzled Canadians got a clue from 
the weary Dr. Mackintosh. “I’m bitterly 
disappointed,” he said. He had found 
bitterness and unwillingness to make 
concessions on both sides. Many people 
got the impression that the unions and 
the companies wanted a strike. 

The government called Parliament in- 
to emergency session on Aug. 29 and set 
up an airlift to fly MP’s back to Ottawa. 
But The Toronto Star, in telephone inter- 
views with as many members of Parlia- 
ment and public leaders as it could find, 
showed that many Canadians wanted a 
resumption of negotiations without wait- 
ing for Parliament to meet. 

On Aug. 24 Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent announced he had asked the 
union representatives to see him the 
next morning, and Gordon and W. A. 
Mather, Canadian Pacific Railway presi- 
dent, during the afternoon. That evening 
unions and companies were again at the 
bargaining table in the huge railway com- 
mittee room of the House of Commons. 

But on Aug. 26 the negotiators were 
still stalemated and the railway presi- 
dents withdrew from the meetings. Each 
side blamed the other for the deadlock. 
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Porker Paradise: In Hillsborough, 
N.J., the Board of Health approved in 
general tobacco heiress Doris Duke's 
plans for a $50,000 ultra-modern piggery. 
But the board stipulated that garbage 
could not be fed the pigs even though 
Miss Duke offered to transport the swill 
in watertight, covered trucks. 


Fish Story: When an ocean-going sun 
fish, recently arrived at the Philadelphia 
Aquarium, got discouraged, became list- 
less, and sank to the bottom of its tank, 
Rospert VOLK tried an imaginative solu- 
tion. He jumped into the tank and ad- 
ministered artificial respiration to the 
600-pound, 5-foot fish. For nearly three 
hours while some 400 intent spectators 
watched, Volk applied pressure behind 
the fish’s gills. His efforts were un- 
rewarding: Harry LINDAMAN, aquarium 
superintendent, declared the fish dead. 


TL on TV: At a cozy luncheon with 
The New York Post’s Saloon Editor, Earl 
Wilson, Frep ALLEN gave his explanation 
for television’s current popularity. “Tele- 
vision,” said Fred, who will himself go on 
TV this month, “is based on the belief 
that there are a lot of people with nothing 
to do, willing to waste their time 
watching people who can do nothing.” 


Marshall Plan: Gen. and Mrs, GEorGE 
C. MARSHALL, vacationing at the Huron 
Mountain Club near Marquette, Mich., 
relaxed, read, picnicked, paddled a 
canoe, and relaxed some more. The gen- 
eral also fished for bass and trout. 
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Alexandra Orme: Comes the authoress 


Good-by Comrade: Author of “Comes 
the Comrade,” a deft and funny report 
on the Russian occupants of Hungary, 
ALEXANDRA ORME arrived in New York 
with ex-diplomat husband CHARLES DE 
Barcaz and their two children. 


Helen of Crete: On the upper slopes 
of Mount Ida, two private Cretan armies 
massed last week and bristled for a fight. 
One was there to defend wealthy, 35- 
year-old Costas KEFALOGHIANIS and 
the beautiful, raven-haired 19-year-old 
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The Marshalls: To them, vacationing was a full time job 





TASSOULA PETRAKO-GEoRGI, whom Costas 
had kidnapped from a movie theater. 
The other force was there to restore 
Tassoula to her father, who had refused 
to sanction their marriage. And a third 
army--official—was on hand to disarm the 
other two. In a torchlit cave where Costas 
held her prisoner, Tassoula explained to 
a “peace committee.” She wanted to 
marry her abductor, owner of the finest 
mustache on Crete. Casualties in the 
war: one shepherd, shot by mistake. 


Wrong Bank: The Broadway Bank & 
Trust Co. of Paterson, N.J., refused to 
honor a $280 check signed by “Santa 
Claus.” “Don’t say there isn’t a ‘Santa 
Claus’,” said Martin SvuKENIcK, bank 
secretary, a sentimentalist, “just say that 
he has no account in our bank.” 


Busy Wife: By telephone from South- 
ampton, L.I., Hepy LaMarr reported to 
New York police Aug. 26 that jewelry 
worth $250,000 had disappeared from 
her suite at the Sherry-Netherland Hotel. 
She couldn't leave the children. 


Rope Walker: Former Rep. LEo 
Isacson of the Bronx, one of the two 
American Labor Party candidates ever 
to be elected to Congress, announced 
that he would support the UN and the 
United States in their military action in 
Korea. “This [38th parallel] boundary 
line ... was set by international author- 
ity and cannot be dissipated by uni- 
lateral action,” he said. Unlike Henry 
Wa ..ace, however, he will remain a 
member of the Progressive Party. 


False Pretenses: Dr. THEODORE H. 
Jounson, lifelong Republican and candi- 
date for Maryland’s Republican State 
Central Committee, discovered he had 
been registered as a Democrat. He sued 
to compel the Anne Arundel county 
board of supervisors to change the rec- 
ords. The court turned him down, order- 
ing him to pay costs. 


Royal Papers: It required a truck to 
transport to the Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
courthouse the ton of papers involved in 
a suit filed by the Central and South 
Florida conservation district. Object of 
the action: condemnation of 13,000 acres. 
Defendants: former QUEEN WILHELMINA 
of the Netherlands and the Duke or 
Winpsor, along with 998 others. 


Ne Shew: Ex-screen star JEAN Muir, 
scheduled to appear in the fall TV 
premiére of The Aldrich Family Aug. 27, 
didn’t. Beset by allegations that Miss 
Muir was a fellow traveler, NBC post- 
poned the show. The same day an invita- 
tion to Owen Lattimore to speak at a 
New Hampshire resort hotel was can- 
celed when guests protested on similar 
grounds. 
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stas Leve’s Penalties: The operatic and 





ater. Broadway star Ezio Pinza, 58 and a 
tore grandfather, had had plenty of oscula- 
ised tory preparation in the fifteen months he 
hird played opposite Mary Martn in “South 
the Pacific.” In Hollywood, making “Mr. Im- 
stas perium,” the popular singing star was so 
d to enthusiastic in his love scenes that his 
| to leading lady, LANA TuRNER, was forced 
nest to put a plastic coating on her lips as a 
the “protective measure.” Said Miss Turner: 


“If he [kisses like that every time] I'll 
look like a Ubangi before 6 o'clock.” Said 


ik & Pinza: “I always fall in loff with my 

1 to leading ladies.” 

anta 
anta Ring Reverend: In Los Angeles, HENRY . 
yank ARMSTRONG, onetime holder of three 
that world boxing titles, announced he was 


turning to religion and hoped to become 
u Baptist minister. “I heard the clarion | 


uth- call and | heeded it,” said the former 
d to featherweight, lightweight, and welter- 
velry weight champion. He had similar plans 
from in 1945 but later abandoned them to 
otel. return to the ring. 





Something Fishy: Inspecting western 
LEo \tomic Energy Commission installations, 














two \EC Chairman Gorpon Dean paused Ri b R d A : 
ever four days at Sun Valley, Idaho, to inspect ic ewar S wait 
nced trout. Satisfied, he continued his tour. is | 
the Youth...on the Farm! 
dary 
_ It takes more than a paycheck to make 
SRY a man contented with his life work. That 
in a is why many young men are choosing 
modern farming. It offers so much more 
than its adequate financial return. 
; Farming offers independence... you 
sed are your own boss. It offers the satisfac- 
had tion of personal creative effort. It is old 
sal and honorable, yet constantly turns up 
alin exciting new methods and products. And 
sates. you will know, should you choose to be 
iden. a farmer, that all mankind depends upon 
your calling as it does no other. 
Sass It is a wide-open, highly-varied, sound 
Fl. and stimulating career ...served by Black, 
d rs Sivalls and Bryson, Inc., for 40 years. 
jouth To young people who select farming as 
ot of a life work we say, “When you finish 
— training and are making your way, re- 
que member that BS&B will be ready to serve 
eae you with the finest farm equipment... 
just as it has served the generations 
before you!” 
{uIR, 
TV 
. 27 
Miss ‘ 
ee. | BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
at a 722 Delaware Kansas City 6, Mo. 
can- Grain Elevators « Propane Tanks « Farm Tanks 
milar Acme ‘‘Perfection’’ Grain Bins 
Dean mixes business with pleasure 
week 
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Monkey Paradise 


Monkeys are poor travelers. Dr. 
Filiberto Ramirez Corria observed this 
several years ago when he was doing 
polio research at Yale. Although mice 
did veoman service in the laboratories, 
monkeys were far more useful in polio 
experiments. Unfortunately, the Yale re- 
searchers had trouble obtaining monkeys 
in prime condition, Often, animals in ship- 
ment picked up diseases which later con- 
fused results of important experiments. 

Ramirez returned to his native Cuba 
with a project in mind: to start a colony 
of healthy monkeys close at hand specifi 
cally for polio research. When in January 
1949 he was appointed director of the 
Finlay Institute, the Cuban Government 
organization for the study of communi- 
cable disease, he immediately started 
to hunt a proper location. 

With the advice of engineers, veteri- 
narians, and other experts, Ramirez chose 
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an uninhabited is- 
land jutting from 
the Carribean less 
than a mile off the 
northwest coast of 
the Isle of Pines, 
which is a larger 
island just south of 
Cuba. Only 170 
meters long by 40 
meters wide, the 
islet is solid rock, 
laced with fissures 
and small natural 
caves, sparsely green with wild papayas 
and marine vegetation, Two hills shelter 
the islet from strong winds, yet steady 
breezes keep  disease-bearing insects 
from settling there. 

It seemed to Ramirez and his consult 
ants an ideal spot for monkeys. But would 
the animals be as enthusiastic? Three 
Rhesus monkeys were let loose and ob 
served. They seemed happy enough with 
their surroundings. So just about a year 


Dr. Ramirez 


ago 200 Java monkeys (the type most 
susceptible to human polio) were de 
livered by a New York concern, Afte: 
careful veterinary examination, including 
tuberculin tests, eleven were rejected as 
unhealthy. The rest were established in 
the new monkey paradise, which had 
been made even more homey by a neat 
tile-roofed adobe shelter. 

This week the project was pronounced 
an unqualified success. The animals are 
breeding almost as prolifically as in thei: 
native jungles, with most of the females 
bulging in the late stages of pregnancy 

The monkeys’ diet consists of raw pea 
nuts, mangoes, guavas, grapefruit, cu 
cumbers, and melons brought in a launch 
by their keeper. Many of the animals 
have become expert fishermen. They 
crouch at the water's edge and with 
lightning-fast movements grab small fish 
crabs, and even an occasional octopus 

The keeper and the veterinarians who 
visit the islet periodically find thei: 
charges friendly, even affectionate. The 





... and plenty of peanuts, melons, guavas, and mangoes keep this monkey and his friends healthy and happy 
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only trouble comes when it’s time to 
leave. Envisioning greener fields on the 
nearby Isle of Pines, the monkeys always 
try to stow away in the launch. 

Meanwhile in Havana, just 35 minutes 
away by air, researchers at the Finlay 
Institute feel that they have an ample 
and perpetual supply of the best possible 
animals for polio research. 


Cost of Comfort 


Slightly more than a year ago corti- 
sone, the drug that does wonders for 
many arthritic cripples, was first put on 
sale at $200 a gram—equivalent to 
$5,670 an ounce, At that time few 
chemists who were aware of the enor- 
mous difficulties involved in making the 
synthetic drug dared to hope that the 
cost would decline rapidly. 

Last week, however, Merck & Co., 
which manufactures cortisone under the 
trade name Cortone, announced the 
fifth and, percentagewise, biggest price 
cut in the history of the drug. Effective 
immediately, 6,500 hospitals could buy 
Cortone for $50 a gram, instead of the $95 
they had been paying since the be- 
ginning of summer (Newsweek, July 3). 

Merck’s chemists and engineers had 
streamlined the complex synthesis of the 
drug, which is still made from ox bile. 
Just how was not explained in detail. 
And exactly how much the price cut 
affected — the cost of treating an individual 
arthritic patient was impossible to say, 
since the need for cortisone varies. But 
typical rheumatoid arthritis patients, it 
was estimated, can now be kept comfort- 
uble for $2.50 to $5 a day. 


lor Cancer’s Conquest 


In successive weeks, New York struck 
two blows at cancer. On Aug. 23 the 
James Ewing Hospital, adjoining the 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
Diseases, was dedicated; this week came 
the opening of the Francis Delafield Hos- 
pital, adjacent to the Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center. 

The two new 300-bed hospitals, which 
are equipped with the very latest weap- 
ons against cancer, were carefully 
planned to keep maintenance at a mini- 
ium. Painting, for instance, which is 
a headache to administrators, patients, 
and staff alike, will not be necessary 
because the walls and appointments 
vleam with stainless steel, glass, wash- 
able tile, and plastic fabric. The largest 
wards contain six beds; others have 
from one to three. 

New York’s Commissioner of Hospitals, 
Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, pointed out that 
the hospitals were built by the city and 
staffed by doctors from the neighboring 
institutions, giving “an earnest indication 
©! cooperation between the municipal 
wud the voluntary héspital. systems.” 
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Here are some of the extra protective 
advantages you get when Realock Fence 
guards your property. 
... Wherever bolts are necessary in con- 
junction with hinges and locking de- 
vices or other fittings, additional security 
is made possible, and tampering elimi- 
nated, because the nuts are placed on 
the inside of the fence. 


... Heavily galvanized by a special proc- 
ess, Realock Fence is weather-resistant, 
extra strong and durable...costs little 
or nothing for maintenance, 


For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write direct, 
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361 Delaware Avenue * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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Up and Up 


Television rights to the World Series 

this year will cost Gillette Safety Razor 
$800,000, the figure reached after a 
month’s bidding against Du Mont. Thus, 
if the contest is a four-game pushover, 
Gillette will be paying for each game the 
$200,000 that the entire “subway series” 
cost the company last year. 
PCBS has understandably referred to its 
video facilities as “an expensive mess.” 
Already operating out of ten scattered 
studios and seven rehearsal halls in New 
York, the network last week announced 
the additional leasing of the Mansfield 
Theater. And feeling that it is “inevitable 
that the proportion of shows will shift 
toward Hollywood in the Topsy develop- 
ment of TV,” CBS also detailed plans to 
build a Television City in Hollywood. It 
will cost more than $30,000,000. 


Korean Coverage 


Up to last week, direct radio coverage 
of the nine-week-old Korean war has 
been conspicuous by its scarcity. 

Mutual, which had a stringer in Seoul 
when the war broke out, managed a 
three-fifths-network live show on July 23. 
But the first scheduled program was not 
until Aug. 18, when ABC stringer John 
Rich spoke straight to the States over a 
phone in a Taegu schoolhouse. Before 
Rich, an INS correspondent, could broad- 
cast, he had to notify the network of the 
time; be sure he could use the much-in- 
demand phone; and_ know that the Pusan- 
Tokyo-San Francisco circuit was open. 
There was no portable transmitter to 
make his job easy—and to make his voice 
clearer. Press Wireless is now preparing 
to send a transmitter to Korea, but until 
then live radio reports will have to go 
through or from Tokyo. 

In the relative absence of live news- 
casts, the networks are depending chiefly 
on tape recordings, seldom used in the 
last war. Carrying with them a battery- 
powered Minitape machine, about the 
size of a plumber’s kit, the reporters can 
record on-the-spot interviews and com- 
mentaries. Depending upon the urgency 
of the news, the tape can then be flown 
to Pusan and played back over the phone 
to Tokyo, from where it is relayed to the 
States; or it can be flown directly to 
Tokyo, San Francisco, or New York for 
editing and playing back. 

Television doubles coverage troubles 
for CBS and NBC. (ABC carries no 
video news, preferring to sit and watch 
how the other webs handle it for the 
time being; and Du Mont, with from two 
to four short news shows a day, gets film 
from INP and Telenews.) Film reports 
have one obvious and irremediable weak- 
ness. Under the most favorable weather 
conditions, it takes three days from 
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Downs brings Korea to U. S. homes 


shooting in Korea through the editing 
and processing steps in New York. But 
the armed forces have photo teams (as 
well as radio men) working at the front. 
And Columbia and NBC are each re- 
ceiving an average of at least 7,000 
expensive feet of film a week. CBS hap- 
pily had a contract with Telenews before 
the war and can also use the two Tele- 
news stringers in Korea. In order to add 
to its supply, the web has handed 16- 


| 
SSS 
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millimeter cameras to its radio men, with 
unexpectedly good results, although 
“good reporters are not generally good 
photographers.” Bill Downs (see cut), 
first handed a camera in Germany six 
months ago, has turned out to be a 
“natural cameraman.” 

NBC, whose TV operations are sep- 
arated from radio, has three men shooting 
pictures. Julius Zenier’s first film was 
destroyed by North Korean fire, and 
cameras have been shot out from under 
the award-winning Jones twins, Charlie 
and Gene, NBC’s other two men. 

Despite their youth, the 25-year-old 
Jones boys, ex-Washington newspaper 
photographers, are veteran news hands. 
Both were accredited with the White 
House and Congress at 16, and both 
were combat photographers with the 
Marine Corps in the last war. Hired to 
cover this war, they were on the Korean 
beach within a week. Since then they 
have worked together, which has enabled 
them to pull such stunts as Charlie’s 
being in a B-29 during a raid and Gene's 
covering the American troops’ reaction 
on the ground (“It was damn nice 
knowing they were up there”). Charlie 
was able to make the first shot of a radio 
correspondent in action when he turned 
his camera on Gene helping remove a 
wounded GI from the line of fire (see 
cut). “The fabulous screwballs,” used to 
being slugged or shot at while getting 
on-the-spot pictures in Washington, are 
taking Korea in their stride. 

Censorship poses another problem. 
Outside of a general list of prohibitions, 
General MacArthur has let the networks 
play the self-censorship game—depend- 


Gene Jones (right) : Versatility, imagination mark his war coverage 
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ing on their own discretion. Although 
most of the correspondents are experi- 
enced war-coverers, most networks would 
prefer to have military personnel check 
their coverage. 

As far as dirt, fleas, and mud go, the 
Korean war is like all wars. But for radio 
and TV correspondents there is one big 
difference. According to one network 
official, the men wear down sooner than 
they did in the second world war. “Then 
you could ‘figure a man could stand up 
under it for a year, a year and a half. It 
looks as though a man can take this stuff 
only six or eight months.” 


Answer to Sue 


“Seoul City Sue,” the Korean succes- 
sor to Axis Sally and Tokyo Rose, has 
competition now. The First Cavalry Di- 
vision announced last week the forma- 
tion of a three-station network that would 
broadeast “world and local news, hill- 
hilly and swing music” to the United 
Siates troops every night from 7:30 to 8, 
Korean time. 

The boys needed something else for 
entertainment. There are no movies, ser- 
vice clubs, or USO at the front, and 
listening to Sue has been the most popu- 
lar form of recreation in Korea; in fact, 
it’s been about the only form. If she had 
played jazz records, there would have 
been less need for the Army network. 

But Sue—speaking perfect English in 
a well-modulated voice with just the 
faintest suspicion of an accent—talks for 
nearly half an hour, from 9:30 to 10. She 
usually devotes the first fifteen minutes 
of her broadcast to the Red Korean ver- 
sion of developments in the war and the 
next ten or eleven to a tirade against the 
Air Force, which, it would appear, bombs 
nothing except baby buggies, women, 
and children. Then she puts a captured 
American on the air, identifying him by 
name, rank, outfit, and home town. He 
tells what perfectly wonderful people 
the Communists are, how well they're 
treating him, and asks why the Amer- 
icans don’t go home. 

The American speeches are obviously 
reco:ded and obviously also have been 
written for the boys. They are in a jargon 
no American would use unless he had 
spent his life reading The Daily Worker. 

Gen. MacArthur's headquarters be- 
lieves Sue is ex-schoolteacher Ann Wal- 
lace Suhr, American wife of a Korean. The 
Methodist Missionary organization, her 
past employer, feels she is broadcasting 
under duress. 

Aside from her no-jazz policy, our 
troops love Sue. Airmen needle each 
other by asking “And how many preg- 
ait women did you kill today?” There’s 
one flier who goes about boasting he be- 
came an ace by bombing five buggies. 
S rangely enough, he adds, all exploded 
ist like gasoline trucks. 
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This would be 
my hour...” 


writes James Hilton 
about: 
Vladimir Horowitz 





“If by some dispensation a man born deaf 
were to be given hearing for a single hour, 
he might well spend the whole time with 
Horowitz. Indeed, when I listened to 
Horowitz for the first time it was almost 
like that—as if I had never really heard 
the piano before, as if the instrument 
itself had never known what it could do 
until Horowitz came along.”’—James Hilton 
Have you heard Vladimir Horowitz play ... 

BEETHOVEN: MOONLIGHT SONATA 


MOUSSORGSKY: PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION 
PIANO MUSIC OF CHOPIN AND LISZT 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled ‘Words and Music,”’ photographs 
of the world’s greatest artists, together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 
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Too Juicy Steak 


Bred for plumpness and fattened to 
the point of sluggishness, beef cows are 
finding it harder and harder to calve, 
Dr. G. T. Easley, Sulphur, Okla., veteri- 
narian charged last week. His advice: 
reducing diets and thyroid hormones to 
insure more prolific reproduction and, 
thereby, steaks in the future. 


Multimillion-Dollar Baby 


In the sticky silence of an August 
night, the Atomic Age saw last week the 
birth of its newest baby. At exactly 
2:30 a.m. Tuesday, before a group of 
scientists as tense as expectant fathers, 
Dr. Lyle Borst signaled with his up- 
lifted hand. An operator pressed a but- 
ton on the dial-covered control board in 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long 
Island. For fifteen minutes all eyes stared 
anxiously at the flashing lights and deli- 
cate needles of the instrument panel. 
Then, at 2:45, Dr. Borst turned and 
said: “I think we have a pile.” 

The pressed button had pulled boron 


SCIENCE 





isotope (chemical twin), U235, which 
splits when hit by a neutron. The split 
atom releases other neutrons to bombard 
their neighbors and a self-perpetuating 
chain reaction results, with billions of 
atoms dividing every fraction of a sec- 
ond. In an atom-bomb explosion, the 
chain reaction is uncontrolled. But the 
atom furnace has a built-in “thermostat” 
—the boron rods, which soak up neutrons 
and can therefore be manipulated to 
control the rate of fission. 

Housed in a six-story building and 
illuminated by two enormous green glass 
windows, the Brookhaven pile cost 
$25,000,000. The multimillion-dollar baby 
will be used entirely for scientific and 
medical nuclear research. 


Punctuated Pipeline 


Outside the sun-baked tank farm of 
the Salt Lake Refining Co., valves were 
turned last week to send the first 15,000 
barrels of gasoline flowing through the 
Salt Lake Pipe Line Co.’s newly com- 
pleted line to Boise, Idaho (see chart 
on next page). 

Preceding and following the gasoline, 


to peer through the %-inch-thick steel 
wall of a products pipeline and “see” 
what is flowing past. 

Two kinds of pipeline comprise the 
overland arteries of the nation’s petro 
leum industry. One, the crude line, gives 
dispatchers little grief, for it carries but 
one liquid, crude petroleum, from oil 
fields to refineries. Products lines are a 
different matter. The new 8-incher, now 
complete from Salt Lake City to Boise 
and this month scheduled to be opened 
through to Pasco, Wash., must transport 
five types of fuel across 566 miles of 
desert and rangeland. 

At the refinery yards, regular gasoline, 
premium gasoline, Diesel fuel, furnace 
oil, and light stove oil are sent pulsing 
through: the line in “slugs” of 15,000 
barrels and up. Giant pumps keep the 
180,000-barrel capacity load flowing at a 
steady 2 miles an hour. Difference in the 
density of the products keeps them from 
mixing at the interfaces (the oil man’s 
term for the dividing line between two 
consecutive slugs). 

To make sure that any given storage 
tank along the line receives, say, premium 
gasoline rather than Diesel oil or a mixture 
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Portrait of tension: Borst (center) and his aides minutes before they kindled their new atomic furnace 


control rods from America’s biggest and 
most powerful atomic reactor. With the 
boron rods removed, the chain reaction 
of the new atom pile began, climaxing 
three years and eleven days of work for 
physicist Borst and his aides. 

A giant cube made of 60,000 separate 
chunks of graphite (pure carbon), the 
Brookhaven reactor’s chamber is honey- 
combed with small aluminum cartridges 


containing pure uranium. One out of 
every 140 atoms of uranium is the 
50 


minute quantities of radioactivated anti- 
mony were “blown” into the 8-inch pipe. 
As the tracer atoms slipped silently 
through Ogden, Burley, and Twin Falls, 
sensitive Geiger counters reported their 
progress. At Boise, valvemen, alerted by 
another Geiger counter, knew precisely 
when to open take-off lines to feed the 
gasoline to empty storage tanks. 

Thus through the use of radioactive 
tracers, petroleum scientists licked one of 
their industry’s bugaboos—namely, how 


of the two is a problem that has long kept 
the industry hopping. To identify inter- 
faces, operators have resorted to colored 
die plugs, meticulously timed dispatching, 
and even frequent hand sampling. No 
method, or any combination, has ever 
proved quite satisfactory. 

The new radioactive way of punctu- 
ating pipelines is, however, beautifully 
simple and sure. Near the pumping sta- 
tion at the Salt Lake starting point stands 
a man-high green steel box, lettered in 
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“You mean Um 


using 


@ austic Q oda?” 


Of course you are! Your favorite soap depends for 
its manufacture on caustic soda—and so do the 
new wonder detergents that help lighten your 
household washing chores. 





Every American family uses caustic soda, Some- 
limes you buy it directly—as when you pur- 
chase drain cleaning compounds, Other times, as 
with soaps, you buy it indirectly. Many fabrics 
are processed with caustic soda—especially rayons 
and cotton. 


Caustic soda also is employed to refine vegetable 
oils, and caustic solutions help in peeling vege-- 
tables and fruits before canning. Greasy metal 
parts are cleaned in factories with caustic soda. 
The stock your newspaper is printed on is pro- 
duced with it—and, in addition, many chemicals 
indispensable to industry and agriculture are 
made with this “work horse of industry”. 


Yes—you are undoubtedly a “regular customer’? 
. 5 . 

for many useful products depending on Dow 
caustic soda. 





Industrial Users 


O f ‘Caustic Soda 














Dow has unequalled, nation-wide distributing facilities for 
prompt shipment of caustic by water, rail, and highway. Readily 
available in flake, ground flake, solid and in solution, caustic 


soda can be had in drums, carload lots and tank cars. 


DOW ALSO PRODUCES—a wide range of indus- 
trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, phenol, 
epsom salts, pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, and 


many other basic chemical products, 

































THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
or contact the nearest DOW branch office 
Atlanta 3, Ga. New York 20, N. Y. 


Boston 16, Mass. Philadelphia 2, Penn. 


Chicago 3, Il. ’ 
‘ t. Mo. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio St. Lovis 8, Mo 


Detroit 2, Mich. San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Houston 2, Texas Seattle 1, Wash. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 5, D. C, 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd. 


DOW 


CHEMICALS 
INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
. AND AGRICULTURE 
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SPRINKLERS 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


They Insure Peace Of Mind 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
WEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES. 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON ! “D k | S ( 0 p FE” 
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FOR NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS 
AND WHAT'S AHEAD 





Packaging 


Prestidigitation 


TIME YOU TRIED IT? 


Yes, you simply remove and discard the 
pads and — presto! — this brilliantly sales- 
conscious watch bracelet package be- 


comes a treasure of a cigarette case. Write 





and let us show you how to make your 


package do double duty — and earn extra 
sales. Write: Farrington Manufacturing 
Co., 82 Atherton Street, Boston 30, Mass, 


PACKAGING WIZARDRY BY farrington 


CREATORS OF FABULOUS BEAUTY 
IN FARRINGTON JEWEL CASES 
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SCIENCE 





red: RADIOACTIVE MATERIAL—KEEP OUT. 
Inside, encased in a 360-pound lead and 
steel vault, is light oil loaded with radio- 
active antimony made by the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Oak Ridge. 

A four-man crew, working with long- 
handled tools, lifts the vault from the 
green box, hoists it over the pipeline, and 
with air pressure squirts a few cubic 
centimeters of the “hot” oil into the line. 
Each squirt contains only about a billionth 
of an ounce of radioactive material. 

This is quite enough, however, to tickle 
Geiger counters strapped to the liné near 
take-off points. Pipeline men along the 
route, reading the counters’ reports of 
passing interfaces, radio messages to a 
dispatcher at Salt Lake City. This enables 
charting of every wave of products in 
the entire line at all times. 

Whereas operators previously wasted 
hundreds of man-hours standing by to 
“catch” interfaces, they can now with 
absolute precision order valves opened to 
feed a specific product into any tank. 

Motorists and home owners need not 
fear that their cars and furnaces might 
be made radioactive. The antimony is 
speedily diluted in the storage tank. Also. 
it quickly decays and becomes harmless. 

Looking into the future President 
Charles Finney Jr. of the Salt Lake Re- 
fining Co. mused: “I think I'll live to see 
the day when a Geiger not only registers 
the passage of an interface—it will set off 
an electronic valve that will open the line, 
fill a tank, and close when the next inter- 
face passes. We'll all be able to sit back 
and let the counters do our work.” 
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— TRANSITION — 


Born: To heiress GLoniA VANDERBILT 
Stroxowski, 26, and orchestra conductor 
LeopoLp Stroxowski, 68, a 6-pound 14- 
ounce son, their first child; in New York 
City, Aug. 22. 


Birthday: Former Vice President (un- 
der Calvin Coolidge), Cuartes Gates 
Dawes, his 85th, with a quiet family 
dinner in Chicago, Ill., Aug. 27. Still 
active in business and directing the affairs 
of the City National Bank and Trust Co., 
he continues to resist interviewers. “I 
think more harm is done by old men who 
seek to cling to their influence than by 
young men who anticipate it.” 


Married: Fan dancer SALLY RAnp, 46, 
for the second time, and her manager, 
Harry FINKELSTEIN, 40, in a quiet cere- 





Acme 


Sally Rand: A “quiet” ceremony 


mony; in Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 21. “This is 
no publicity gag,” Sally said after the 
ceremony. “We wanted to keep it quiet.” 


Died: FRANK PuHiLuips, 76, onetime Iowa 
barber who became founder and chair- 
man of the board of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. (“Phillips 66”); of complications 
following a gall-bladder operation, in 
\tlantic City, Aug. 23. 

> Dr. Hancourt ALEXANDER Morcan, 82, 
entomologist and zoologist who was one 
of the original members of the board 
(chairman 1938-41) of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; of cancer of the lungs, 
in Belfast, Tenn., Aug. 25. 

PEart Cappock, 62, former wrestling 
great (1917-20), who was known as “The 
Man With a Thousand Holds”; of cancer, 
in Walnut, Iowa, Aug. 25. 

Ransom E. Oxps, 86, country boy who 
hecame an automotive pioneer and de- 
veloped the Oldsmobile and later the Reo 
(the initials of his name); in Lansing, 
Mich., Aug. 26. 

»>Giusepre De Luca, 73, baritone, last of 
the stars headed by Caruso who created 
the Metropolitan’s “Golden Age of Op- 
era’; after a two-month illness, in New 
York City, Aug. 26. 
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THE PANTHER 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Just minutes ago this GRUMMAN PANTHER took 
off from the deck of a carrier miles over the horizon. 
Now, with others of its squadron, it is ready to 
perform its mission. (Note rockets under wing.) 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power, plus 
traditional Grumman ruggedness, make the turbo- 
jet PANTHER a highly respected member of the 
Navy’s air arm. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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GETS ACTION...LIKE A TELEGRAM $ 








TODAY MORE THAN EVER BUSINESS NEEDS 
THE SWIFT EFFICIENCY OF THE YELLOW BLANK 











The Periscope 


Business Trends 


> Administration of the economic mobilization program 
is rapidly shaping up. A “little WPB,” now called the 
National Production Authority, is being set up by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. A directing com- 
mittee, including representatives of the Interior and 
Agriculture Departments, will help balance military 
priorities and allocations against consumer demand. 


Industry will be tapped for key men as mobilization 
gains mémentum. Big four in the Administration of the 
“little WPB” will be: William Henry Harrison, 
president of International Telephone & Telegraph; 
George Wilde, who worked with Harrison in the old 
WPB; Manly Fleischmann, Buffalo lawyer coming in 
as general counsel; and Sidney Weinberg, another 
former WPB official. The AFL and CIO will take little 
part in the new agency’s policymaking or programming, 
but labor leaders will be consulted on manpower and 
labor-management problems. 


The freight-car shortage will get worse before it 
eases. The usual peak movement in the fall will be 
accelerated this year by increased military movements, 
added production for national defense, and a rush on 
the part of both public and industry to stock uv against 
supply uncertainties. Not only the entire 1950 wheat 
crop but also considerable quantities of the 1948 and 
1949 crops taken from storage will be on the rails. 
The shortage of serviceable freight cars has increased 
by 46,000 in the last year. 


Short- and long-range programs to ease the car shortage 
are under way. Carriers are stepping up their re- 
pairing, rebuilding, loading, and cleaning schedules. 
Surplus refrigerator and stock cars are being shifted 
into use for commodities which would ordinarily move 
in boxcars. Meanwhile, the roads have placed orders 
for 122,000 new cars, to be delivered at the rate of 
10,000 a month. 


>There should be sufficient coal to meet any con- 
ceivable mobilization emergency. Present manpower 
and equipment can turn out bituminous at an annual 
rate of 700,000,000 tons. During the second worid 
war, peak coal demand came in 1944, when 619,576,- 
000 tons were produced. Currently operating at less 
than half-time at the mines, the industry by June 1 
had stockpiled nearly 45,000,000 tons, enough for 
more than 40 days’ supply. 


Shipping lines are beginning to sell out all available 
cargo space. Reason: traders realize imports will rise 
because of Korea and want to be sure of space to 
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bring in such goods as coffee, sugar, steel, and oil. 
Meanwhile, industry is increasing its ship-chartering 
operations, which further reduce the supply of shipping 
space. The government is also chartering many ships. 


Many “sick” industries should benefit directly from 
the Korean war. Example: Books. During a war there 
is traditionally an upsurge in the sale of trade books. 
Also likely to prosper in a “war” atmosphere: beer, 
movies, candy, perfume, publishing in general. Because 
of credit restrictions and production cutbacks, con- 
sumers will not be able to spend as much as usual of 
their current high income on durable goods. 


Government estimates of the amount of steel needed 
for military production are misleading. Secretary of 
Defense Johnson’s guess that only 4 per cent of the 
yearly steel output would be needed for defense 
applies only to direct ordnance (shot and shell). It 
does not include such indirect requirements as freight 
cars, machine tools, and plant building. 


>The government is quietly rushing through controls 
to regulat. civilian aviation. Bills due for quick Con- 
gressional approval would give the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Civil Aeronautics Administration the 
power to set un new restricted flving areas whenever 
the President deems it necessary. The armed services, 
incidentally, do not contemplate taking over any ad- 
ditional civilian planes. Utitization of the military air- 
transport fleet is increasing, and some of the 66 planes 
taken from the commercial airlines will be returned, 
probably begianin¢ next month, 


>The hous'n~ bocm shows signs of easing off. Partly 
as a result cf the July 15 orders cutting government- 
sponsored credit, app'ications for Federal Housing 
Acminisitration morttages are down by 29%. Other 
hold-down factors: the sharply rising cost of building 
materials and the uncertain sunply of scarce materials, 
wnuich will become cscareor as the defense program 
proceeds. Construction ircustry experts now estimate 
that the crecit curbs, along with price and material 
factors, should reduce home-building starts by 25% to 
40%, by January, under the present record rate. 


There is xo chance that the present howc'ns credit 
restrictions wi.l be eased. Government o“icii': regard 
them as minimum contro!s, but they wil! be readjusted 
periodically. The National Association of Home build- 
ers is telling its members that in 1951 between 
750,000 and 900,000 new homes will be started—a 
13% decline under 1949’s record level, 


>Development of the week: Companies are beginning 
to figure the cost-per-share of the expense of being 
represented in Washington. They will have to ap- 
propriate large budgets for spokesmen at the Capitol 
as the economic control program takes full effect. 
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“Forest fires destroy enough trees to build millions of homes. 


You can help prevent this shameful waste.”’ 


Strong “muscles’ for a big job... 


**Your Unseen Friend’ makes them tough 


“Get a line in front of it!” the Fire 
Boss orders. So Forest Ranger Jack Dun- 
ford and his crew dig in... 


But everything’s dry as dust. And the 
fire, fanned by a stiff breeze, whips ahead 
... fast. Too fast! It devours brush, twigs, 
dead branches, saplings. Races ravenously 
towards Old Baldy and the tall timber. 


It looks bad, like a runaway—wntil ... 


Until the “crawlers” come roaring up 
...to punch out a blade-swept fire line 
that protects the tall timber from the on- 
rushing flames. 


They’re tougher than blazes, these bull- 
dozers. And one thing that makes them 
tough is Nickel. 


Nickel alloys are used to strengthen 
their “muscles”... 


...to make vital parts such as track 
pins hard enough yet tough enough so 
these fast-moving crawler tractors can 
stand up to rough, rocky, rugged going. 


...to make other vital parts such as 
drive gears strong enough so that these 
earth-movers can be depended upon to 
have a “Sunday punch” day after day. 


These days, you see bulldozers in action 
everywhere . . . fighting forest fires, build- 
ing roads and dams, doing the big jobs 
fast. Wherever you see one — think of 
Nickel, “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Nickel is used to bring one or more 
special properties—strength, toughness, or 
hardness, for example—to the critical parts 
of these dependable “work horses.” You 
seldom see it, of course, because it’s gen- 
erally intermixed with other metals. 


That is why Nickel is called “Your Un- 
seen Friend.” 


Because Nickel touches your 
life in so many different 
ways, you may well want to 
know more about it — more 
about its present uses, its fu- 
ture promise. Write for "The 
Romance of Nickel.’ It’s 
free. Write Dept. 309z, The 
International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM _ OF SERVICE 


aii, Nickel 


© 1950, T.1.N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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THE ECONOMY: 
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Chrysler Voluntarily Ups Wages 


By the end of last week, it had become 
obvious: prices—all kinds of prices—had 
gone up, were going up, or were due 
to go up soon. In Detr it, the jump in 
the cost of living was dramatized by the 
action of Chrysler Corp. Just four months 
after a bitter, 100-day strike, the auto- 
mobile firm announced a voluntary raise 
of 10 cents an hour for its workers. “We 
felt,” said a Chrysler spokesman, “this 
was the right thing to do in view of 
conditions.” Commented The New York 
Times: “The action is without parallel.” 

Speculation aside, Chrysler obviously 
had faced up to one hard fact: the quick, 
simple answer to a rise in the cost of 
living was a raise in wages. To the 
company, it meant an increase of 
$25,000,000. a year in costs; to the 
workers, it was an unexpected wage 
boost, gained outside their present con- 
tract. Over-all, observers credited presi- 
dent K. T. Keller and his advisers with a 
sound labor and public-relations job. 

GM, Tee: Chrysler's announcement 
came just four days after General Motors, 
following the letter of its contract with 
the UAW, had boosted pay 5 cents an 
hour. This raise was based on the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the index had moved up 
1.4 per cent between June 15 and July 
15: Since April, the index had bounced 
from 167.3 to 172.5, just a few points be- 
low the all-time high, set in the fall 
of 1948 (see chart). 

While the BLS figures were a calcu- 
lated “sampl ng,” prices of all kinds were 
involved. One newsman, writing in The 
Nashville Tennessean, said: “Prices 
around town are taking more hikes than 
Boy Scouts.” Gloomily, he continued: 
“Wool, rubber easing upward. Ditto suits, 
shoes. Office furniture, machines are 
climbing. Typewriters will be costlier 
soon. Candy makers, stymied by rising 
cost of sugar, labor, etc., are wondering 
how much smaller candy bars can get 
and still be sold for a nickel ...” 

Where the price spiral would go was 
anyone's guess. An Administration econo- 
mist, Ewan Clague, said that the cost-of- 
living figures issued by the BLS “pretty 
definitely are leveling off.” Most of the 
sudden jump—traceable to the outbreak 
of the Korean war—had been in food. 
Clague’s reasoning was that food prices 
would ease off in August and hold 
steady through the fall. Backing this up, 
the Labor Department ran a spot check 
on August food pricings and reported a 
“slight” decrease in some items. 

In many cases, business piedged it 
would hold the line as long as possible. 
eneral Motors, for example, in giving 
its workers the 5-cent “cost-of-living” 
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increase, stated it 
wouldn’t boost its 
car prices. Chrysler 
has made the same 
promise.* 
Meanwhile, the 
Commerce Depart- 
ment came up with 
a neat euphemism 
for hoarding and 
scare buying. The 
department noted 
that defense spend- 
ing had not yet had 
a chance to make its weight felt in the 
market. Consequently, said Commerce, 
most of the recent boosts had been 
caused by “forward buying” by con- 
sumers and producers. Last week, “for- 
ward buying” had tossed the industrial- 


K. T. Keller. 


supply market into near chaos. Sup-- 


pliers were quoting “immediate” prices, 
waiting for further word from the mills, 
and many of them were refusing to bid 
on government contracts. 

Consumers, too, were feeling the 
squeeze from higher prices: 
> Admiral, the firm which made its mark 
in the television market with shrewd 
pricing, announced a series of increases 
averaging between 7 and 8 per cent. 
>A Pittsburgh restaurant owner, fed up 
with criticism, told all that he was charg- 
ing 10 cents for a cup of coffee because 





*Packard, which reached a strike-ending contract 
agreement this week, even cut prices on the bigger 
models in its recently introduced 1951 line. 


it cost him 7.47 cents per cup. And that 
included cream of “a minimum quality 
which can be called cream.” 
PWashing machines and irons were 
leading the appliance market in another 
round of increases. Easy added $10 to 
the retail price of two of its washers; 
Casco hiked the price of its steam iron 
from $17.95 to $19.95; Manning, Bow- 
man added a dollar or more to nine items 
in its houseware line. 

There were signs, however, that the 
price spiral may soon start to level off. 
Reason: less scare buying. In an eleven- 
city survey, The Wall Street Journal 
found that the buying splurge “has de- 
flated pretty sharply.” 


STRIKES: 


Railroad Seizure 


Last week two railroad unions pro- 
claimed a “tremendous victory for our 
people.” By threatening to call out their 
800,000 workers in a nationwide strike 
this Monday, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors finally forced President 
Truman to seize the carriers on Sunday. 

But the unions were still far from 
their seventeen-month-old goal of a 40- 
hour week with 48 hours’ pay and 
working-rule changes (Newsweek, Aug. 
28). The last offer made by the railroads 
amounted to 23 cents an hour (compared 
with the 31 cents union demands would 
cost) and cost-of-living adjustments, the 
latter to be made every six months. 

Events leading to the seizure started 
to build to a climax last week when 
the unions launched five-day “token” 
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strikes. On Wednesday, leaders assured 
John R. Steelman, Presidential adviser, 
that the walkouts would not be extended 
or others called. 

Then, less than an hour after they 
had given this pledge, the trainmen and 
conductors called a nationwide strike. 
President Truman was clearly stunned. 
At a press conference, he declared that 
only an hour previously he had been 
assured there would be no more walk- 
outs. (The unions contended they had 
not broken their word, claiming the 
pledge applied only to the “token” strikes 
and not to a full-scale walkout.) On 
Friday, Mr. Truman issued his seizure 
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MANPOWER: 


The Squeeze Looms 


The Korean war has abruptly changed 
the manpower picture. Only a short time 
ago the government was worried about 
unemployment. Now officials express con- 
cern about scraping up sufficient man- 
power to meet military and civilian needs. 
As one key Labor Department expert put 
it last week: “Serious shortages unques- 
tionably will develop in many areas” 
when the new multibillion-dollar war pro- 
gram hits its stride. 

So far, there is no general labor 
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The “help wanted” sign: Defense work tightens the race for manpower 


order, and the unions, revoking the stop- 
work call, said they would “gladly” work 
for the government. 

The labor leaders’ puzzling behavior 
netted their members exactly nothing. 
The workers would have gained 
$22,000,000 a year in pay boosts under 
the latest management offer. With the 
government running the roads, wages 
and working conditions are frozen as of 
Aug. 20. Profits from «he operation will 
go to the owners. 

Meanwhile, the unions lost out on 
another tactical aim: The White House 
made it clear it would not attempt to 
get the presidents of the railroads to 
join bargaining sessions. Further, neither 
the President nor Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace Jr., who now has official 
control of the carriers, will negotiate 
with the trainmen or conductors. 
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squeeze. However, many areas already 
report shortages of certain skilled workers 
as defense industries step up hiring in 
anticipation of new government orders. 
And employers are taking on more women 
and older workers, shying away from 
draft-age applicants. 

Pointing up the skilled-labor pinch, a 
Newsweek check of key areas reveals: 

Chicago: Growing activity in the con- 
struction, transportation equipment, and 
fabricated-metals fields has put a squeeze 
on the supply of turret-lathe, milling- 
machine, and punch-press operators. 

Philadelphia: A considerable boost in 
heavy-industry hiring has brought about 
a critical shortage of sheet-metal, layout, 
and turret-lathe workers. Recent engi- 
neering graduates, who trekked from 
employment office to employment office 
before Korea, are now getting jobs. 






Detroit: Automobile makers, who were 
adding workers even before the war, are 
running column-long ads for skilled men 
like die makers. The Motor City labor 
market is very tight, with 96.3 per cent 
of the working force employed. In Mus- 
kegon, which was on the “critical” un- 
employment list a year ago, one foundry 
company has had to recruit 175 workers 
from the South. 

Seattle: Machinists and electricians are 
especially scarce. A large aircraft firm has 
extended its search for specialists clea 
to the Atlantic Seaboard. There is also a 
prospect of an unskilled labor pinch in 
30 to 60 days. 

New York: Skilled workmen with re- 
cent experience in shipbuilding and ma 
chine shops are fast disappearing from 
the market. Some companies are having 
a tough time recruiting gear cutters, pre 
cision grinders, designers, and draftsmen. 

Pittsburgh: Manufacturing industries 
in the area have added 5,000 workers in 
the past two months. As a result, tool and 
die makers, machinists, engineers, and 
draftsmen are at a premium. 

Meanwhile, Labor Department officials 
added this shadow to the already dark- 
ening manpower picture: The effects of 
calls for reservists and draftees will begin 
to be noticed sometime next month. 


NOTES: 






Week in Business 


Rubber: To boost the U.S. rubber 
stockpile, the Commerce Department 
ordered a 15 per cent cutback in civilian 
rubber consumption during the rest of 
the year. The order limits manufacturers 
to the average monthly amount used in 
the twelve months through June. Biggest 
cutback will be in the use of natural 
rubber, since it now sells for about three 
times as much as synthetic. 

Output: The Federal Reserve Board 
estimated that industrial output in August 
will hit 204 per cent of the prewar 
average, seven points higher than the 
July figure and the best since July 1945. 
The August figure would be only 15 
per cent below the peak wartime year. 

Planes: Consolidated Vultee turned 

over to the Air Force the first ten-engine 
B-36 equipped with four jet engines in 
addition to its six 3,500-horsepower 
piston engines. The modified bomber- 
whose engines develop as much power 
as 420 average automobiles—can now 
fly at more than 435 miles an hour and 
above 45,000 feet. 
Northrop Aircraft announced it will try 
to make airplane wings out of magnesium 
cast in a single piece (instead of using 
riveted aluminum sheets). The supply of 
magnesium is plentiful. 

Sugar: The Agriculture Department 
hiked quotas of domestic and foreign 
sugar producers, boosting the nation’s 
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TO START a float-fishing trip, Ford F-5 available. G.V.W. rating on 7.50-20 
takes boats and provisions to up-river duals) is 14,000 lbs. F-5 models include: 
launching site. Powered by a 100-h.p. 9-ft. and 12-ft. Stakes and Platforms; 
V-8 engine, the F-5 negotiates muddy 134-in., 158-in. and 176-in. w.b. Chassis 
river banks with ease. 95-h.p. Six also with Cab, with Windshield or with Cowl. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


Jim Owen puts float-fishing on a business 
basis —is crowned “King of the Ozarks.” 


Sixteen years ago, Ford Truck user Jim Owen 
of Branson, Mo., got the idea of promoting 
float-fishing to give city folks the most fishing 
pleasure with the least effort. Today, his fleet 
consists of 40 boats and 4 Ford Trucks. 


“We arrange trips to suit your timetable,”’ 
says Owen. “You bring tackle, and fish for 
Ozark bass, jack-salmon and other species for 
2 to 8 days. We take care of everything else, 
including cooking and setting up tents.”’ 





4 FIGHTING small-mouth JIM OWEN pyramided a 





bass meets its master. And 
then there’s jack-salmon, 
crappies and channel cat- 
fish to test your skill. 


flat-bottomed river boat 
and a fishing pole into a 
farm, theater, drugstore 
and fishing service. 


switches to Ford Trucks and saves 16%! 


“Float-fishing may be all fun to some folks, 
but the business side of it is important to 


me,” says Jim Owen. 


“IT watch my pennies. That’s why I switched 
to Ford Trucks. They save me money. My 
newest Ford F-5 cut running costs 16%. Fords 
are always on the job, come rain or high 
water. Just what’s needed for Ozark hauling.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 





SAVE ON REPAIRS. Engine 
accessories are mounted 
high, where they can be 
easily reached for adjust- 
ment and repair. 


SAVE WEAR with Feather- 
foot hydraulic brakes. 
Model F-5 rear brakes 
have widest (3%-in.) lin- 
ing in 1%-ton field. 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 


engines over 175 models from 95-h.p. Pickups to 
145-h.p. Big Jobs—Double Channel frame for bigger 
load capacity—Bonus Built reserves of strength and 
power for long life and economical performance. 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





Bound for the lumber mills, tug tows logs through Deception Pass in Puget Sound, Washington. 


Why a little tug can move this sea-going forest 


Hunched against their towlines, strain- 
ing tugs on Puget Sound haul log rafts 
containing as much as two and a half 
million board-feet of lumber! Terrific 
drag and strong tides give tugboat 
diesels a ceaseless workout. But they 
can take it—run thousands of hours 
without overhaul... thanks to RPM 


DELO Oils. These oils contain special 


compounds that enable diesels to stay 
on the job 95% of the time. They stop 
ring-sticking, bearing corrosion, foam- 
ing—cut wear rate as much as 85%, 
reduce deposits up to 75%. RPM DELO 
Oils mean more power output and 
cheaper maintenance costs for heavy 
duty diesels and gasoline engines every- 
where in American industry. 


From the research laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


REG. U S$ PAT OFF 


LUBRICATING OILS 

















supply this year to 8,700,000 tons—8 per 
cent above the 1941 record. To make 
sure this sugar “will not be dissipated,” 
the government clamped curbs on ex- 
ports to all nations except Canada. 
Gray Market: Prices for hot and cold 
rolled-steel sheets soared on the gray 
market to triple the price at the mill. 
Meanwhile, U. S. Steel announced it 
would cut off shipments to any customer 
caught reselling to gray marketeers. 


WALL STREET: 


Farmer Schram 


Back in 1941, Emil Schram, a practic- 
ing farmer who had migrated to Wash- 
ington during the ’30s and ended up as 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., was offered the job of president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. With it 
went $48,000 a year and an opportunity 
to sell Wall Street back to a disillusioned 
public. The selling job was well done; 
Schram’s pay jumped to $100,000. 

The task had been rough, however. 
Last year, Schram suffered a heart attack 
which put him out of action for five 
months. Back at his desk, he took a look 
around. His farms (one in Illinois, one in 
Indiana, totaling 2,200 acres), were pros- 
pering. The Exchange was rolling along, 
once again a trusted agent of the nation’s 
economy. Schram made up his mind. 

On Sept. 14, he announced last week, 
his resignation would go before the Board 
of Governors. Once it was accepted 
Schram, now 56, would serve for another 
six months, retiring on a ten-year guar- 
antee of $25,000 annually as Exchange 
adviser. After he leaves, and not before, 
the Exchange will choose a successor. 


AGRICULTURE: 


Booming Boom 


Last week Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan announced he would 
support the price of the 1951 wheat crop 
at at least $1.99 a bushel (or 90 per cent 
of parity)—the highest level permitted 
hy Congress. Although Brannan could 
have set the price at only 80 per cent of 
parity, his action failed to evoke an outcry 
from Administration critics. 

This silence dramatized how Korea 
had changed the farm situation. Earlier 
this year, farmers had been watching 
their income declining steadily and 
threatening to drop still further under 
the weight of unmanageable surpluses. 
Today, from an agricultural standpoint, 
the nation is in the strongest position it 
has ever beeninto meet the emergencies 
of an all-out war. 

In the last decade the farm population 
has shrunk about 3,000,000 despite a 
19,000,000 increase in total population, 
but farmers this year are expected to 
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Emil Schram: Back to the farm 


turn out nearly 40 per cent more food 
than they did in 1935-39. 

This gain has been made primarily by 
increasing output per acre. In the last 
fifteen years, for example, the yield of 
corn has increased from 24 bushels an 
acre to 38, wheat from 12 to 17, and 
potatoes from 109 to 233. 

Some reasons why America is pro- 
ducing bigger and better crops: 
>Mechanization. Since Pearl Harbor, the 
number of tractors and combines has 
more than doubled. The number, of corn 
pickers and milking machines has more 
than tripled in the same period. 
Better types of seeds for such major 
crops as wheat, oats, and corn. Hybrid 
corn seed is credited with increasing 
the average yield 25 per cent. 
>Farmers are now using twice as much 
fertilizer, and four times as much lime, 
as they did in prewar years. 


BUSINESS 


Farmers, too, now are in about the 
best financial position they have ever 
enjoyed. They have slashed their debt 
from 20 per cent of all farm assets in 
1940 down to a mere 10 per cent. 
Furthermore, the price of farm land has 
been rising steadily this year; it’s now 
107 per cent above the prewar level and 
only 3 per cent below the November 
1948 peak. Cash farm income is expected 
to reach $26,000,000,000 in 1950, only 
5 per cent below last year. 

But the Korean war solved only part 
of the farm-surplus problem. When this 
years wheat is harvested, the country 
will have twice as much as it used in all 
of 1949. The supplies of corn and of 
livestock feed will be close to the all-time 
peaks of last year. Although Brannan 
does not have to decide until early next 
year what support-price levels he will 
set on corn, cotton, rice, and peanuts, 
farm experts predict confidently that he 
will take a “calculated risk” by setting the 
maximum legal rate in order to boost 
supplies still further. 

Korea, however, has failed to solve the 
problem of the perishable surpluses. 
Right now the government is still de- 
stroying edible potatoes, although it has 
spent about $500,000,000 during and 
since the war to take potatoes off the 
market. Last week the government 
owned—besides 320,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 328,000,000 bushels of corn 
a mountainous 358,000,000 pounds of 
dried milk. In addition, it held the equiv- 
alent of an astronomical 3,840,000,000 
shell eggs in powder form—much of it 
stored in a natural cooler, a cavernous 
limestone quarry near Atchison, Kans. 

Meanwhile, the strong over-all farm 
situation promises the nation’s housewives 
a plentiful supply of food. “Even allowing 
for increases in military food require 
ments, we expect to have enough food 
so that civilians can continue consuming 
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War or peace, dried eggs pile up in an air-conditioned government cave 
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NAVY'S VIKING RESEARCH 
ROCKET HURLS ITSELF HEAVENWARD 
AT MORE THAN 5 TIMES THE SPEED OF 
SOUND. THE FIERY TAIL BLAST THAT PROPELS 
THE 5-TON ROCKET ALSO “STEERS* IT 
BY AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTING THE 
ANGLE OF THE BLAST, POWERFUL 
PUMPS FROM B-WSPESCO 
HELP TO KEEP THE VIKING 
STRAIGHT ON |TS 
COURSE. 












NEW-TYPE SOLE LASTS IOTIMES AS LONG! 
GARY MAILMAN, H.W.PALMER, HAS WALK-TESTED SHOE 
SOLES FOR NEARLY 4.300 MILES. ON HIS RIGHT SHOE 
HE HAS WORN OUT 10 LEATHER SOLES. ON HIS LEFT 
SHOE HE HAS USED ONLY ONE — A NEW SUPER-TOUGH 
SOLE MADE WITH *MARBON 8000 RESIN® A PRODUCT OF 
B-W’S MARBON. THIS SOLE 1S WATER-PROOF, NON-SLIP 
NON- MARKING. 
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AFTER A RING PART OF THE NEW E 

B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


HAS BEEN MADE AS SMOOTH AS 

8 ee POSSIBLE BY NORMAL MEANS. IT IS 
» PUT INTO A SPECIAL MACHINE. HERE 
THOUSANDS OF HAMMER BLOWS PER SECOND POUND IT TO GIVE A MIRROR- "B) 
LIKE SURFACE... ACCURATE TO 5 MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH f THIS HELPS 
TO ASSURE A PERFECT OIL SEAL IN THE TRANSMISSION. 
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TAILS...FITTING SHOES WITH A NEW 
_ “LAST...PUTTING EXTRA PULL INTO 
TRACTORS / 


INSO MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL TOUCH THE | 
LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAV.* : 


*50R EXAMPLE : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER . EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-WEQUIPMENT, 9 OUT OFIOFARMS Kate 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. ig 
AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF #F 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 


































4}-WHEEL- DRIVE TRACTOR 
STRETCHES SUMMER ! wits power 


APPLIED TO ALL4 WHEELS, THIS TRACTOR PULLS 
WITHOUT SLIPPING ON GROUND STILL TOO WET FOR MOST 
OTHERS. STEERS WITH LEVERS —LIKE A TANK, LETS 
FARMERS TILL FIELDS SOONER IN SPRING...LATER IN FALL. 
CHAIN DRIVES TO THE WHEELS , MADE BY B-W'S MORSE CHAIN, 
GET MORE PULL OUT OF THE ENGINE ...GIVE FAR CHEAPER 
OPERATION. THIS TRACTOR |S ALSO B-W EQUIPPED WITH 
ROCKFORD CLUTCHES, WARNER GEARS, AND MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER. 



































SUMMER H IT'S STORM-SHADE , 
THE ONLY TRUE ALL-SEASON WEATHER 

PROTECTION FOR WINDOWS / CREATED BY BWSINGERSOLL, 

ITCOMBINES PRACTICALLY AIR-TIGHT GLASS PANELS THAT BAR 

WINTER COLD...AND FAMOUS KOOLSHADE, THE SCREEN THAT 

DEFLECTS SUMMER SUN. YOU SHIFT FROM 

ONE TO THE OTHER IN 

MERE SECONDS. 








TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT THE REFRIGERANT 
INEVERY B-W NORGE REFRIGERATOR |S PERFECTLY 
IE. HERE SEALED IN. THE COLD-MAKING UNIT IS SEARCHED WITH AN ELECTRONIC 
A MIRROR” Hf "Bi OODHOUND* SO SENSITIVE IS THIS DEVICE, IT WILL SNIFF OUT MINUTE LEAKS 
| THAT WOULD LOSE AS LITTLE AS AN OUNCE OF REFRIGERANT IN 100 YEARS. 







These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL *« INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING co., LTD. * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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If your hair is getting thin or receding 
at the temples—don't emphasize it by 
plastering it down with greasy, sticky 
products. Besides, such products leave 
a dust-catching, shiny film on the scalp 
which makes it feel so hot and uncom- 
fortable. Now definitely is the time of 
year—the time in your life to graduate 
to Kreml Hair Tonic! 

Even on the hottest summer days, 
Kreml keeps hair looking handsome— 
never feeling greasy or sticky. And 
Kreml alone has this combination of 
rare ingredients to groom thinning hair 
to make it look thicker—like more than 
you've got. Kreml always feels so CLEAN 
—so coo. Also a wonderful treatment 
to remove dandruff flakes and lubri- 
cate dry, sun-baked hair. 


ne een 


y airc t, 
Like to tr Kreml ? After your next h ircu 
ask your bar ber for the Kr eml application. 








IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 





shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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as much as in the past two years,” 
Brannan pointed out. “Those persons who 
sprinted to the nearest grocery store 
when the Communists started invading 
South Korea would have recognized the 
silliness of hoarding if their heads had 
been working as well as their reflex 
muscles.” 

Although prices of many other items 
in the cost of living are rising, Agriculture 
Department officials expect food prices 
to drop slightly during the rest of the 
year. Lower exports may offset increased 
demands by the nation’s families. The 
recent wave of spending for durable 
goods is also expected to cut into the 
surplus cash which might otherwise have 
been used to hoard foods that were 
scarce during the last war. 

A 3 per cent increase in the spring pig 
crop, resulting in an extra 500,000,000 
pounds of pork coming to market this fall, 
should hold down prices on other types 
of meat, where supplies are about equal 
to last year. The prospects are that fresh 
and canned vegetables will stay at about 
the levels of a year ago, and that fresh 
fruit will rise only slightly above current 
market prices. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Food Heater: The Appleman Art Glass 
Co., Bergenfield, N. J., is introducing a 
device intended to keep food hot while 
on the dining-room table. A glass tray 
with an imbedded heating element, it 











































































Foam Concrete: Workmen pour a new, quick-drying concrete, 


plugs into any light socket and generates 
temperatures up to 300 degrees. When 
disconnected, it retains the heat for at 
least half an hour. 

Glowing Gloves: The Glo-Glove Co.., 
Chicago, has developed gloves for after- 
dark drivers which reflect light from 
headlights over two blocks away. The 
back of the glove is made of “Scotchlite,” 
a Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
fabric, formed by binding millions of tiny 
glass lenses to. cloth. The palms are of 
pigskin, kid, or cotton. 

Touch Tack: The Touch Tack Corp.., 
San Francisco, has come up with a tack 
for display purposes which will not 
damage walls. The small metal disc is the 
size and shape of a nickel with a waxlike 
adhesive protruding through holes in the 
flat sides. When one side is placed against 
a wall or window, pictures, notices, and 
even objects the weight of a full pack of 
cigarettes will stick to the other side. 

Bicycle Gear: The New Departure Di- 
vision of General Motors, Bristol, Conn.., 
is marketing a unit which converts con- 
ventional bicycles to three-speed gearsct 
machines. The unit, which can be at- 
tached to any New Departure coaster 
brake, is operated by a lever attached to 
the right-hand handlebar. 

Butter Slicer: The Paul Industries 
Corp., New York City, has developed a 
combination butter server and slicer. The 
holder, the size of a 4-pound bar of but- 
ter, is made of a clear plastic. The bottom 
slides out; the cover ha’ a stainless-steel 
cutting edge which drops down to slice 
the bar at any given point. 


developed by Andrew Higgins, wartime boat builder. Named 
“Thermo-Con,” the mixture contains a foaming agent which cuts 
weight by two-thirds. Possible use: for landing strips in Korea. 


Newsweek 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





HILE the Administration is de- 
manding and getting fake weap- 
ons and needless powers to “fight” 
inflation, it is driving ahead with the 
very policies that produce inflation. 
Inflation is directly caused by an 
increase or expected increase in the 
supply of money and credit in relation 
to the supply of goods—and 
(apart from deterioration 
also in the quality of money) 
by nothing else. All other so- 
called causes or “pressures” 
are at most only indirect. 
One of the most important 
of these indirect causes is a 
governmental cheap money 
policy. Artificially low inter- 
est rates increase the de- 
mand for loans—particularly 
from marginal productive or marginal 
speculative ventures. This means the 
creation of more bank deposits—i.e., 
of more money bidding for goods— 
of more inflation. The Treasury insists 
on continuing precisely such a policy. 
In the last decade the Federal Re- 
serve System has been used primarily 
as a huge engine of inflation. The Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities have been 
subservient to the Treasury. They 
have carried out its shortsighted inter- 
est-rate policies and allowed the bank- 
ing system to be used as a dumping 
ground for government securities. This 
is the chief way in which the nation’s 
volume of money and credit has been 
more than tripled between 1939 and 
the present. This is the primary cause 
of the inflation of the last ten years. 


ut on Aug. 18 the Federal Reserve 
Board increased the discount rate 

of the Federal Reserve Bank from 1% 
per cent (a fantastically low rate in 
the face of inflationary danger) to 1% 
per cent. This was a very cautious 
move indeed—but it was in the right 
direction. Its chief importance was 
symbolic. Yet the Treasury on the 
same day moved in precisely the op- 
posite direction. It announced that it 
would offer $13,570,000,000 of thir- 
teen-month notes at only 1% per cent 
interest. And Secretary Snyder pub- 
licly reproved the board’s anti- 
inflationary gesture. “A stable and 
confident situation in the market for 
government securities is our first line 
of defense on the financial front.” He 
added that we must “fulfill our respon- 
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Sham Fight Against Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


sibility to the millions of Federal secu- 
rity holders throughout the nation.” 

But this merely meant that Mr. 
Snyder was putting low borrowing 
rates for the Treasury ahead of every 
other consideration—including the cer- 
tainty that this policy must produce 
still more inflation. To maintain artifi- 
cially low interest rates not 
only encourages general in- 
flationary borrowing; it com- 
pels the banking system to 
support and load itself up 
with U.S. government secu- 
rities issued at such rates. 
The Federal Reserve Banks 
now hold $18,577,000,000 
of these, and the country’s 
commercial banks more than 
$66,000,000,000. The mon- 
ey and deposits created against these 
securities are the chief reason why 
present wholesale commodity prices 
are more than double those of 1939. 
The Federal Reserve Banks at that 
time held only $2,484,000,000 in gov- 
ernment securities and the commer- 
cial banks held only $16,000,000,000. 


rk. SNypDER’s belief that his bond- 

pegging and low-interest policies 
protect Federal security holders is the 
exact opposite of the truth. It is mainly 
because of these very policies that 
every dollar invested in Federal secu- 
rities in 1941 has a purchasing power 
of only 61 cents now. This is a real 
depreciation of 37 per cent. 

Nothing can now prevent a serious 
inflation except a termination of the 
Federal Reserve and Treasury poli- 
cies of the last decade. Interest rates 
must be allowed to rise. Government 
bond-pegging at present rates must be 
abandoned. The Treasury must sell its 
bonds to nonbank investors. The re- 
serve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Banks must be restored at 
least to the old 35-40 per cent level, 
and preferably put even higher. And 
when the government has made these 
self-denying reforms, the reserve re- 
quirements of the commercial banks 
must be tightened. 

If these measures are taken we will 
not need price controls against infla- 
tion. If they are not taken, price con- 
trols, as in the past, wil] be worse than 
futile. They are false anti-inflation 
weapons. They merely impede, un- 
balance, and disorganize production. 
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YOUR SHIPPING VIA 






“Fallow the Tag” 






Red Ball Freight Service links 
principal cities in the “‘Heart of 
America”... by direct “‘short- 
cut” routes. 


IF YOUR SHIPMENT IS MOVING 


Red Ball Freight trains are handled 
gently, moved swiftly behind 
powerful diesels. 


THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Red Ball Freight service includes 
the personal attention to your 
problems by the Wabash repre- 
sentatives. 
Se eae Ree Sw SB Bes 2 oes eS Sm 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Modern Service 
Th the 


Heart of 
America 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Parsons: The last time he saw Paris 


Severance in Paris 


Since 1944 one of the best newspapers 
in Europe has been the European Edition 
of The New York Herald Tribune, the 
revived version of the famous prewar 
Paris Herald. The editor responsible: 42- 
year-old Geoffrey Parsons Jr., son of The 
New York Herald Trib’s chief editorial 
writer and an up-through-the-ranks vet- 
eran of thirteen years with The Trib. 

Under Parsons’s direction the Paris 
edition’s eighteen deskmen and reporters 
provided news coverage in Europe that 
was often better than that of their native- 
tongue competitors. Its political columns 
were open to a wide range of honest 
opinion. To many Europeans it became 
a principal medium through which to 
understand America. Parsons’s only big 
weakness was on the business side. Since 
1947 he had left all details in that depart- 
ment to William H. Wise, a former Air 
Transport Command major with plenty 
of push but little experience. Earlier this 
year when the accounting became so 
snarled that profit or loss couldn’t even 
be measured, Wise resigned. Parsons 
was left with practically no accurate fi- 
nancial records. And the home office 
wanted cash data. When the tangle was 
straightened out, the paper's loss was set 
at about $150,000 for the past year. 
Parsons, as top man, took the main burden 
of blame but immediately instituted some 
conscientious economies. 

Meantime, during June, advertising 
revenue went up to a record-breaking 
$90,000. At that monthly rate the Paris 
edition’s $1,000,000-a-year operating 
budget, for a circulation of 37,000, could 
be made to yield a profit. 

The home office was still worried, how- 
ever. Off to Paris, to run the paper and 
Parsons, went the business-wise Buel 
Weare, former manager of the Herald 
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Tribune Syndicate. Weare began sug- 
gesting more cuts. 

Five editorial jobs were abolished, in- 
cluding that of E. Pye Chamberlayne, 
night editor and the third-highest-paid 
man on the staff. News coverage suffered, 
but the economy drive went ahead. 
Cable tolls, mainly for news from the 
parent paper, were cut from about 
900,000 francs ($3,150) to half that. 
Features such as a chess and bridge 
column and some political cartoons were 
dropped. The paper's lone comic strip, 
Penny, remained. 

Three weeks ago Parsons came back to 
New York for a chat with The Trib’s 
owner, Helen Rogers Reid. This week the 
chatting was all over. Parsons resigned, 
with a fat six-month pay envelope in 
pocket to signify “no hard feelings.” One 
of Buel Weare’s economy measures, it 
seemed, had been to lop off the Paris 
edition’s top salary: Geoffrey Psrson’s 
$20,000-$25,000 a year. 

Weare becomes president of the Paris 
edition, while Trib foreign editor Walter 
Kerr moves to Paris as European editor 
of the New York paper and will have 
charge of European news for both editions. 


Work Ahead 


Back at work after ten weeks of strike, 
both sides at The New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun had special chores along 
with their most pressing job—getting the 
paper back on the stands this week. 

The CIO Newspaper Guild, many of 
whose World-Telly members had lost 
stomach for the strike when it became a 
bitter slugfest in which the union’s daily 


bulletin had charged people on manage- 
ment’s side with everything from drunk- 
enness to professional incompetence, 
would be getting out the votes for an 
upcoming National Labor Relations Board 
election at The Telly. The balloting is 
required before the strike-settling con- 
tract’s union-security clause goes into 
effect. Until then, Guildsmen may resign 
with impunity. Afterward, remaining 
members must stay in for at least a year. 

Management's chore would be pleas- 
ant: collecting the $250,000 “strike risk” 
payment for which it is eligible through 
a cooperative insurance arrangement of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. But even that would scarcely 
make up for the estimated $100,000-a- 
cay ad and circulation revenue that the 
paper had lost during the 70-day strike. 
Getting back that and The Telly’s 
600,000 former readers, would now be 
a job for everyone on the staff. 


Who’s a Gook? 


Fifteen years ago when William Connor 
was shifted from a secretarial to an edito- 
rial position on London’s tabloid Daily 
Mirror, he was told he could write about 
anything—nothing would be too small, 
nothing too big for his column. Last week 
some of The Mirror’s 5,000,000 readers 
were writing letters to complain that 
Connor, who signs his work Cassandra 
and surmounts it with a photo of a pair of 
eyeglasses, had become a bit too micro- 
scopic in his choice of topics. 

The column to which they objected 
was about a single word; the GI term 
“gooks,” for Koreans, and more and more 





The Guild’s last $15,000 weekly strike payroll closed and work resumed 
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Connor: Did Cassandra need glasses? 


a headline favorite in U.S. papers. 

Connor had said that “gooks were born 
in the addlepated nursery of the Ameri- 
can Sunday funnies.” Moreover he 
claimed that “the thinking behind the 
name was simple enough—a rather crude 
idea to make the enemy appear harmless 
... but even gooks have teeth. In this 
case they have tommy guns too.” 

As the mail response mounted, even 
the 41-year-old Connor had to admit 
that the readership consensus seemed to 
be “shut up, we're all in this together 
and we all have our own faults.” (About 
the last time Connor had been asked to 
shut up was during the second world 
war when The Mirror was threatened 
with government suspension largely be- 
cause of the violently anti-government 
line of the Cassandra column.) 

More to the point in the “gook” case, 
however, would have been a quick check 
of the word itself. It was no “nursery” 
birth of the Korean fighting. In the 
second world war it had been a generally 
used Pacific-theater slang term for brown- 
skinned natives. Earlier it, and the phrase 
goo-goo, had been used vulgarly for 
Filipinos. And even before the turn of 
the century, gook (for bumpkin and 
prostitute) had turned up in the under- 
world argot of Cassandra’s own London. 

Koreans themselves come pretty close 
to gook in their own language. “Megooks,” 
meaning from a beautiful land, is a native 
term for Americans. 


Press Rates 


From Lloyd’s of London last week 
came a businesslike, statistical statement 
on the dangers of covering the fighting 
in Korea. Henceforth, Lloyd’s said, 
would set the premiums for life Tweed 
on war correspondents in Korea at 10 per 
cent of the policy’s value. Just before 
D Day of the second world war the 
Premiums on similar policies cost news- 
men just 5 per cent. Since the Korean war 
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began, Lloyd’s added, it has paid off 
on eighteen accident and death policies 
held by correspondents from the nine- 
teen nations who have sent newsmen 
to the front. 

Latest casualties among the corre- 
spondents, both wounded, but not seri- 
ously, by a single mortar blast: Frank 
Emery of International News Service and 
Winston Churchill’s* son Randolph, of 
The London Daily Telegraph. 


Hellbox 


Moscow's Literary Gazette figured out 
why some Americans are fighting in 
Korea. In an editorial note explaining 
why it was reprinting an article on pov- 
erty among migrant farm workers, from 
“the bourgeois American magazine Col- 
lier’s,” The Literary Gazette said that 
“there is no escape for these poor people 
except to go into the Army in Korea 
which is a better business.” 

Detroit News headline over a story con- 
cerning couturiere Elsa Schiaparelli’s 
tangle with customs officers in Nice, 
France (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 28): 
DESIGNING WOMAN SEIZED WITH GEMS. 
With more of the editorial tenacity that 
helped shake loose some action on the 
rescue of Angus Ward (Newsweek, Nov. 
28, 1949), the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers last week brought some new pres- 
sure to bear on the Amerasia case by 
distributing 60,000 copies of a pamphlet 
summary of Frederick Woltman’s de- 
tailed series of Amerasia exposés that had 
sparked S-H’s original crusade against a 
“whitewash” of the affair. 

»This week, after 32 years as a high- 
school student, the comic-strip character 
Harold Teen finally began preparing to 
go to college. 

>The lure of a newspaper column finally 
grew too strong for another noneditorial 
top hand. Scheduled to be syndicated by 
General Features in October: a weekly 
column of reminiscences by Hollywood’s 
extravaganza man, Cecil B. De Mille. 
First paper to ask for the column in ad- 
vance of publication was The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and, just in case De Mille 
needs some help in the new job, he will 
be assisted by veteran Kansas City 
newsman Phil Koury. 

After 40 years of publication, in which 
time fifteen regional editions had come 
to dwarf its 23,000-copy “local” edition, 
The Pittsburgh Courier dropped its local 
identification altogether and became 
simply The Courier, a national weekly 
newspaper with sixteen editions and the 
largest circulation (325,000) of any 
Negro newspaper in the land. At the 
same time it made two major additions 
to its standard newspaper format: a mag- 
azine section and four-color comics. 





*Who was captured covering the Boer War for 
The Morning Post, since absorbed by Randolph’s 
employer, The Telegraph. 














Triples Delicatessen Business ! 
Grocery Store Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Display Case 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—‘‘The first week we 
had our Frigidaire Display Case, our order 
for cheese and delicatessen products was 
so large our supplier believed we had made 
an error,” says Thomas Depole, owner of 
Bronxville Produce Market, 129 Parkway 
Road. ‘It was no error, just a great increase 
in sales which have actually tripled since 
then. Our Frigidaire Dealer, County Refrig- 
eration Service, Mt. Vernon, installed our 
case without any interruption of business, 
and their service is splendid.” 


To mees your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Refrigerated Display Case 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and securit; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural eth, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking. chafing plate. 25c and _ 50c at druggists, 
If your oe hasn’t it, don’t waste mone 
on ‘substitutes, ut send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5072-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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You-Whip-Me-and-Pll-Manage-You 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE average man’s experience of 

the insurance business consists 
mainly of listening to nice, well-spoken 
fellows who tell him that he is looking 
good, but if, perish the thought, he 
should swallow a piece of roast goat 
the wrong way, and shuffle off this coil 
prematurely, he ought to leave his 
wife and children maybe 
just a little bit better fixed 
than they are now—and here 
(the nice fellow reaches into 
his nice brief case) is the 
only sensible way to do it. 

In the prizefight racket, 
insurance is different. They 
have a type of policy there 
that is known as you-whip- 
me-and-I'll-manage-you _in- 
surance. I don’t say that an 
awful lot of this kind of protection is 
sold, but an awful lot of it is offered. 

Two world’s championship bouts are 
coming up next month. A third one is 
freely talked of. The first two are 
Willie Pep-Sandy Saddler, feather- 
weight title, and Joe Louis-Ezzard 
Charles, heavyweight title. The third 
one, still in committee, is Jake 
LaMotta-Ray Robinson, middleweight 
title. All six of the parties to these al- 
tercations have some experience of in- 
surance methods in the boxing dodge. 


ih ee of the fattest you-whip-me- 
and-I'll-manage-you policies on 
record was sold by the late Joe Gould, 
who then managed James J. Braddock 
and represented the Owney Madden 
mob, a firm of actuaries well known 
to the police of New York City and 
Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. Gould’s aging 
steeplechaser, Braddock, had _ the 
world’s heavyweight championship. 
Joe Louis wanted it. He got it only 
after his own chief stockholder, Mike 
Jacobs, had signed a paper guarantee- 
ing Braddock & Gould a precentage of 
Louis's earnings in perpetuity. 
Perpetuity lasted three or four years 
before Uncle Mike was able to shake 
off this benevolent yoke. I don’t sug- 
gest that Braddock, once insured, lost 
the title deliberately. That is almost 
never a contingency in such policies. 
Braddock tried hard to win. The 
beauty of you-whip-me-and-I’ll-man- 
age-you insurance is that if you win, 
you keep the championship, and if you 
lose, the wife and children (and the 
Owney Madden mob) are protected. 





There is a rumor that the Pep stable 
tried to take out a policy with the 
Saddler stable before the present, 
rubber match between the two boys 
was arranged. Saddler’s situation was 
awkward. After knocking Pep out in 
their first bout, he lost the title back to 
the Hartford virtuoso in the next one. 
The Pep stable then showed 
every sign of having forgot- 
ten Sandy’s name, telephone 
number, and address. It’s 
hard to blame them. Nor is 
it strange that they asked 
a great deal, including 
Saddler’s shirt and cuff links, 
before resuming relations. 

The only sure sign we 
have that Pep will not own 

el a piece of Saddler, in case 
he loses the title, is that Saddler is 
managed by Charley Johnston. Mr. 
Johnston would cut off one leg before 
thinking of selling pieces of a possible 
champion, and he is still walking 
around on both legs as we go to press. 

What has held up signing of the 
LaMotta-Robinson middleweight title 
match is, among other things, a frank 
request by LaMotta for you-whip-me- 
and-I’ll-manage-you insurance. 

“Tl be glad to fight you,” Jacob told 
Ray recently, “and all I ask, outside of 
most of the gate receipts, is 10 per 
cent of you for the rest of your life.” 

Reasonable though the proposition 
may sound, Robinson, to date, has 
resisted it. He is a fellow with a 
passionate aversion to surgery, espe- 
cially surgery on paper. 

It is widely said that Louis owned a 
bit of Ezzard Charles when Charles 
won the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the Relatively National 
Boxing Association. It is said that he 
will continue to own a bit in the event 
that Charles beats him in their coming 
fight. Since everything Louis owns at 
this writing belongs to the U.S. gov- 
ernment, that eventuality would turn 
Ezzard into a ward of Uncle Sam. 


ILL now, you-whip-me-and-I'll- 
‘D aeneaeane insurance has been 
pretty strictly confined to the boxing 
game. If the Phils beat Brooklyn for 
the pennant (as is not unlikely), it will 
probably not turn out that Branch 
Rickey owns 10 per cent of Philadel- 
phia. Don’t ask me why. It seems like 
a good, sound type of coverage. 
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SWIMMING: 


Papa Hassan 


Last week English Channel swimmers 
had the most improbable day in the his 
tory of their strange preoccupation. Until 
then only 31 had swum the bad-tem- 
pered stretch of water since 1875. In one 
day, Aug. 22, nine made it. 

The first mass attempt to get across, 
sponsored by The London Daily Mail, 
impelled the Admiralty to warn Channel 
shipping about it. Twenty-four hand- 
picked starters from a dozen countries 
were convoyed by a 70-boat flotilla (in- 
cluding a 600-ton flagship) laden with 
everything from radar and radio to doc- 
tors, officials, handlers, 400 food 
packages, and 30 BBC commentators 
and technicians. 
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Anything Goes: Come Novem- 
ber, Gussie Moran’s lace-pantied 
antics will win her fortune as 
well as fame. She signed last 
week for a minimum of $75,000 
to tour with Bobby Riggs’ 
professional tennis troupe. 


Newsweek 
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Hassan: At 40 as fit as a youth 


To complicate matters, it rained. The 
Channel’s choppy, tide-twisted waters 
also fetched up fair-sized islands of float- 
ing seaweed, schools of prankish por- 
poises, and sharks (which drove two 
contestants into their boats). But neither 
the crowded quarters nor the alarums 
seemed to disturb Hassan Abd el Rehim. 

Halfway along the course from Cap 
Gris Nez to Dover, the drum-chested 
Egyptian army lieutenant led the race 
for The Mail’s top prizes ($2,800 each 
for the first man and woman to finish) 
and was sticking to a record-breaking 
timetable. For a while he surrendered 
first place to a champagne-fueled French- 
man, 26-year-old Roger Le Morvan. But 
Hassan (fueled only by four pears, some 
honey, coffee, and tea) finished in a 
churning crawl to win by twelve min- 
utes. (Women’s winner: Eileen Fenton, 
a 21-year-old Yorkshire schoolteacher. 
She was the 118-pound, 5-foot-1 shrimp 
of the race. ) 

The 6-foot, 217-pound Hassan, after 
falling six times as he waded ashore, 
proudly boomed: “This proves that a 
man of 40 can be as fit as a youth.” 
Forty-one vears old and father of six, 
Hassan had just become the first man to 
heat the Channel three times—all in the 
last three seasons—and had been clocked 
in 10 hours 52 minutes. That was thirteen 
minutes better than the record set by 
Georges Michel of France back in 1926. 


TRAPSHOOTING: 


New Stuff and Old 


Although it has been going on for 51 
years, the Grand American trapshooting 
show at Vandalia, Ohio, wasn’t all old 
stuff last week: For the first time: 
>A woman, Joan Pflueger—a Miami (Fla.) 
blonde only 18 years old—won the Cham- 
pion of Champions title in a shootoff with 
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four men after breaking 100 straight in 
her regular turn. 

>A Negro, Dr. R.E. Clarke of Cincinnati, 
appeared on the %-mile firing line and 
shot a 92.* 

Quite familiar, however, was the pat- 
tern that produced the winner of the 
week-long meet’s biggest act—the Grand 
American Handicap. Late in a 1,737- 
shooter day, seven contestants who had 
tied at 99 were waiting for the event's 
biggest shootoff when, once more, an 
unknown stepped up. 

On one of his first shots, 48-year-old 
Oscar Scheske Jr. had his nose skinned 
by the kick of his Browning. As the 
5-foot-7 realtor from Belleville, IIl., 
sighted one of his last birds from the 
18-yard line, he was bothered by a bee 
and just nicked the sailing disk. When he 
took out his 100th shell, he quite shame- 
lessly kissed it for luck. 

The shot ended the anxious wait of 
the “99” shooters. Scheske’s perfect 100 
made him top gun for trapshooting’s 
most-publicized event and brought him 
a cash haul of about $10,000. A tardy 
rush of reporters discovered (1) that 
Scheske had taken up the sport only 
two years ago, and (2) that his 100 
was only the second one of his life. 


TENNIS: 


New Regime 


“Game, set, and match to Australia,” 
the umpire solemnly intoned. Most people 
in the stadium at Forest Hills last week 
felt that he could have safely 
added “... and the Cup.” By 
that time, on the first day of 
the challenge-round battle 
between Australia and the 
United States, it seemed 
quite evident that America’s 
four-year grip on the Davis 
Cup had finally been broken. 

But in return for any dis- 
appointment they may have 
felt as patriots, American ten- 
nis patrons were rewarded 
with one of all sport’s pro- 
foundest privileges—the spec- 
tacle of a new star bursting 
fresh and clean on the scene. 

It caught the crowd back 
in its seats. In the opening 
day’s first match 22-year-old 
Australian Frank Sedgman, 
had beaten Tom Brown in 
straight sets (6-0, 8-6, 9-7), 
pretty much as_ expected. 
Then the crowd sat back to 
watch the Australians’ biggest 
youth gamble—handsome, 6- 
foot-2 Ken McGregor, 21— 


*In another sport, tennis, 22-year- 
old Althea Gibson of New York be- 
came the first Negro to be accepted 
for the outdoor national singles cham- 
pionship. 
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take his expected beating from the key 
man of America’s veteran side—29-year- 
old Ted Schroeder, undefeated in four 
years of challenge-round tilting with 
Australian opponents. 

A football player who took up tourna- 
ment tennis only eighteen months ago 
and was appearing in his first challenge- 
round match, McGregor looked nervous 
at the outset. But on a game that had not 
only accurate power but a soft finesse 
when finesse was called for, he soon took 
the lead. Nor was he discouraged by the 
fact that Schroeder six times wriggled off 
the hook when McGregor was at set 
point. In the 24th game of the longest 
Cup set since Don Budge took a 15-13 
one away from Charley Hare of England 
in 1937, the Australian youngster kept 
his brilliance—three passing shots, the last 
of which Schroeder could only watch 
helplessly—to win 13-11. 

He took command in the second set, 
demonstrating a towering net game that 
made him impassable with either lob or 
passing shot, and working a smoking serv- 
ice to win at 6-3. Late in the third set, 
when Schroeder threatened to begin one 
of his fighting rallies, McGregor spotted 
him a 40-15 edge and then flashed back 
to win the game and end the match 6-4. 

Although two more days and three 
matches remained, Allison Danzig of The 
New York Times thought he had pretty 
surely seen “the finish of the United 
States’ reign as the champion nation and 
the beginning of a new, young dynasty in 
Australia that likely will stand invincible 
for some time to come.” In what was 
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almost an anticlimax, Sedgman and 31- 
year-old John Bromwich clinched the 
Cup for Australia by beating Schroeder 
and Gardnar Mulloy in the doubles 4-6, 
6-4, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. On the final day, 
Sedgman ran over Schroeder 6-2, 6-2, 
6-2, but Brown deprived the Australians 
of a clean sweep by downing McGregor 
9-11, 8-10, 11-9, 6-1, 6-4, 


GOLF: 


Cinderella Sam 


Had golf enthusiasts studied basket- 
ball statistics, they would have had a 
better chance to predict the winner of 
the golden-anniversary national amateur 
golf championship played last week at 
the Minneapolis Golf Club. In 1948 and 
again in 1950 Sam Urzetta of St. Bona- 
venture College had led the nation per- 
centagewise in sinking foul shots—an 
indication of iron nerves and stamina. 

But as play began at Minneapolis, 24- 
year-old Sam was just one of 210 local 
stars trying to squeeze by such noted 
golfers as defending champion Charlie 
Coe, Willie Turnesa, Ted Bishop, and 
Frank Stranahan. One after another, the 
pre-tournament: favorites succumbed to 
lesser lights until there remained only 
Stranahan, playing erratically but bril- 
liantly. (In the semifinal round, in which 
he defeated lawyer John Ward of Clay, 
N. Y., Stranahan drove into the rough 
seven times and out of bounds twice on 
one hole, yet scored a commendable 74. ) 

Meanwhile, with no close calls the 6- 
foot, 175-pound Urzetta had swept 
through six matches (he drew a first- 
round bye), winning in the semi-finals 
from Robert W. Knowles Jr. of Brookline, 
Mass., a great-grandson of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Thus in the finals it was Urzetta, son of 
Italian immigrants (his father a Roches- 
ter, N.Y. janitor) and former New York 
state champion (1948), against Stranahan 
of Toledo, heir to the Champion Spark- 
plug millions and tournament hardened 
by year-round competition with touring 
professionals. One golf writer summed it 
up: “A job-hunting collegian vs. an un- 
employed millionaire.” 

Urzetta was never behind, often out- 
driving the slugging Stranahan and 
astounding the gallery with his plumb- 
line iron play. On the 36th hole Stranahan 
pulled even when Urzetta flubbed a chip 
shot, rolling the ball only a few feet. 

With the third extra hole, the match 
became the longest in the history of the 
national amateur. There Stranahan drove 
out of bounds and lost to Urzetta’s par. 

Virtually assured a place on the Wal- 
ker Cup team, the new champion 
shelved, at least temporarily, plans for a 
professional basketball career. He would, 
he indicated, seek a “civilian” job and 
concentrate on amateur golf. 
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New Films 


Paris Waltz (Lux Film). Back in the 
happy-go-lucky days before 1871 when 
the Germans first descended on Paris, 
the French capital had plenty of time for 
music and romance. And for a number 





Printemps saves a waltz for Fresnay 


of years France’s nineteenth-century 
Richard Rodgers—an operetta composer 
named Jacques Offenbach—and Hortense 
Schneider, his seductive leading lady, 
monopolized the headlines in both fields. 
Now, with the help of as much Offenbach 
music and as few cold facts as possible, 
Lux Film has charmingly reproduced the 
Paris of 80 years ago in which both made 
their champagne-bubble history. 

As Offenbach, the naturalized French 
composer of such classics as “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and “La Vie Parisienne,” 
Pierre Fresnay appears as a_ bearded, 
sprightly eccentric who cooks up melo- 
dies even while being evicted between 
successful shows. Yvonne Printemps, 
looking nearer 30 than 55 in soft focus, 
injects into at least nine of his songs much 
of the provocative sparkle that Mlle. 
Schneider undoubtedly first gave them. 
Between song numbers a Russian general 
(Pierre Dux) and an amorphous but 
handsome leading man (Jacques Charon) 
are responsible for some pleasantly gusty 
comedy as the prima donna’s incidental 
amours, and designer Christian Dior has 
provided an impressive collection of col- 
orful whirling hoopskirts. 

Unlike most film biographies of famous 
musicians, “Paris Waltz” leans over back- 


ward to avoid becoming either serious or 
encyclopedic. Instead it relies on a story 
that is mostly sheer flimflam to fill in the 
gaps between mildly immortal tunes. 
Miss Printemps, whose charms seem 
equally immune to time, and Fresnay, 
who gives the love-racked composer 
some moments of genuine pathos as well 
as humor, contribute almost 
as much as Offenbach to a 
comedy that is neither neat 
nor gaudy, but gay as the 
Paris that a handful of gray 
ing gallants still dream about. 


Difficult Years  (Lopert 
Films). For all the bitter real- 
ism of their postwar films, the 
Italians have until now 
avoided direct screen com- 
mentary on their country 
under Mussolini. But in “Diffi- 
cult Years” director Luigi 
Zampa (“To Live in Peace”) 
tackles this subject with cour- 
age and deep sensitivity. 
Using the town of Modica 
in Sicily for his setting, Zampa 
has followed the fortunes of 
a somewhat Milquetoastish 
government clerk (Umberto 
Spadaro) through the years 
from 1932 until Fascism’s in- 
glorious collapse in 1945. 
Spadaro doesn’t know at first 
whether he wants to join the 
party or not. But his over- 
bearing wife (Ave Ninchi), 
who thinks the natty black 
uniform would bolster his 
ego, decides for him. She even arranges 
for his membership to be predated to the 
time of the March on Rome in 1922. 
Meanwhile Spadaro’s ddughter-in-law 
(Milby Vitale) waits endlessly for a hus- 
band (Massimo Girotti) who almost 
never gets back from Mussolini’s wars. 
Zampa has handled this family portrait 
with meticulous irony. And his character- 
izations of the villagers, including a 
violently anti-Fascist pharmacist (Aldo 
Silvani) and the pro-Mussolini governor 
of the province who _ conveniently 
switches allegiance as American troops 
close in on the town, are flawless. If the 
thirteen “difficult” years the film covers 
seem to be a little overlong to American 
film audiences, the fault lies with a theme 
that has long since ceased to be as star- 
tlingly original here as it is in Italy. 


The Furies (Paramount). The most 
important thing about this explosive cac- 
tus-country melodrama is that it is the 
last picture Walter Huston made before 
he died. As a film it is no fitting swan 
song for one of the screen’s best actors. 
And it does little for the reputation of 
Barbara Stanwyck, whose ability to suffer 
and die photogenically has led her into 
such recent cinematic debacles as “No 
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Destination... National Defense! 


America is on the move toward the 
only destination that offers security 
for our people—effective prepared- 
ness for national defense. And, com- 
ing at a time of peak industrial pro- 
duction, that means full throttle ahead 
for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the rail- 
roads’ job to weld together America’s 
vast resources of men, machines, and 
material. 


For only the railroads—with ribbons 
of steel linking town and farm with 
city and factory—can perform a mov- 
ing job of this tremendous volume. 

How big is their job? You get some 
idea when you ~*~ .aember that in 
World War II, .he nation called on 
the railroads to move 90% of all war 
freight and 97% of all organized 
military travel! 

Since the end of the war the rail- 





roads have spent 41% billion dollars 
to provide newand better locomotives, 
cars, signals and shops, improved 
tracks and terminals — the things 
that go to make better railroads. 

And right now they are spending 
another 500 million dollars for more 
new freight cars—all to the end that 
America shall have the rail trans- 
portation which it needs, whether in 
peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Man of Her Own” (Newsweek, May 15). 
“The Furies” is the name of an immense 
New Mexican ranch, run like a pocket- 
size version of Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s 
Russia by one T. C. Jeffords (Walter 
Huston), a self-made cattleman who ap- 
parently owns most of the grazing land 
in the state. T. C. also has a daughter, 
Vance (Barbara Stanwyck). Vance could 
probably use some psychiatric advice 
about father complexes. But since none 
is available, she eases her frustrations by 
clandestine visits to a squatter (Gilbert 
Roland) on her father’s land. She is also 
much taken with a local gambler 
(Wendell Corey), who slaps her around 
as she’s never been slapped before. 
When Vance’s father hangs her squat- 


ter lover for horse stealing, the daughter 
bitterly sets out to ruin her land-poor 
parent. It’s an easy job since the old man 
has been plastering the countryside with 
“T. C.’s”—his own brand of currency, 
redeemable in dollars he doesn’t have. 

Whatever the historical justification of 
this high-voltage business, Huston’s ex- 
pert performance is marred by a story 
that makes his type of range tycoon seem 
a good deal less probable than it was 
(about 1890). Miss Stanwyck under- 
standably fails to make T. C.’s seething, 
but scarcely motivated, daughter a hu- 
man being. And the talents of Judith 
Anderson are conspicuously wasted as a 


vaguely defined “other woman” who pops 


mysteriously into the old man’s life. 


The Original Sin (Lopert Films). Ger- 
many’s latest contribution to the foreign 
film crop is distinctive in that it marks the 
first postwar effort of that country’s once 
mighty film industry to indulge in satirical 
fantasy. And the story, a Berlin version of 
the Adam and Eve and Lilith triangle, 
complete with East vs. West political 
implications, begins promisingly. But de- 
spite the fact that Bettina Moissi, clad in 
revealing cellophane, makes an _ eye- 
catching Eve, the tinsel Eden she shares 
with a bumbling Adam (Bobby Todd) 
seems tawdry as a night-club stage set. 
And the deep bitterness that still under- 
scores the German humor soon knocks 
what might have been a pleasant bit of 
whimsy as flat as a cold omelette. 
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Charles Frohman Production 
Op CY Me Thumb 
By Frederick Fenn and Richard Pryce 
Directed by Jack Dillon 
Photographed by Charles Rasher 
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From Nickelodeon to Austerity: To many movie- 
goers the recent exhibition of “Fifty Years in Mo- 
tion Picture Advertising,” at the Association of 
American Artists’ galleries in New York, brought 
back memories of the nic kelodeon era when flam- 
boyant posters urged patrons to “turn the crank 
and see how Puerto Rican girls entertain Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers” [vintage 1898]. Many more re- 
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membered the gaudy circus placards that touted 
Mary Pickford before the first world war, the 
“supercolossal” type of advertising that came with 
the °20s, and gave way to scrupulously graded 
credits and dignified art in the ’30s. The dynamic 
austerity of present-day film ads indicates that a 
profession that took its original inspiration from 
flamboyant carnival posters is still growing up. 
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C ONE is the need of the hunt for a fuse . . . and the mad scramble to the 
| cellar in the dark. Now, the housewife can restore electrical service 
with merely a flick of the switch on her new circuit breaker. Safety for the 
home... with new convenience... patterned after the safety of indus- 
trial plants. 











Mallory’s contribution to the home circuit breaker is a remarkable Mallory 
alloy, known as Elkonite*, in the form of electrical contacts. The circuit 
breaker is designed and tested for positive and split-second action .. . even 
though it may not be required to operate for months at a time. The same 
Elkonite is the contact material used in giant circuit breakers for extremely 
high voltage applications. It combines the electrical and thermal conductivity 
of the precious metals with the resistance to wear, impact, sticking and erosion 
by arcing found only in the harder metals. 


The formulation of a whole family of special alloys, together with unique 
fabrication techniques, has earned for Mallory a place of leadership in the 
development of electrical contacts. Likewise, precision quality and creative 
engineering have contributed to Mallory leadership in other fields where 
pioneering in metallurgy, electronics and electro-chemistry is vital. If you 
have a design or production problem that falls within the scope of these 
Mallory activities, it will pay you to call on Mallory now! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














‘Pilt Kisfif Furunda’ 


The historic little Army post Presidio 
of Monterey is sometimes deceptively 
called “the country club.” Built on the 
site of an eighteenth-century Spanish 
fort, it enjoys a bland California climate 
and a view of the nearby Pacific. Today, 
however, its yellow barracks walls house 
one of the country’s highest-powered 
schools—the biggest and most intensive 
language center in the United States. 

After suffering from a lack of inter- 
preters during the last war, the War De- 


EDUCATION 





nyms. Professorial accents are studied by 
a board of native experts before Col. 
C. H. Barnwell, the school commandant, 
hires applicants at salaries ranging from 
$3,400 to $5,000 a year. 

The Presidio school, which now boasts 
some 8,000 alumni, draws slightly more 
than half its students from enlisted ranks; 
the rest are officers. About one-third of 
each class comes from the Air Force, and 
about one-third takes the tough Russian 
course. Students are usually preparing 
for either counterintelligence work over- 
seas or jobs in U. S. military missions. 

Once they get to Monterey, students 


U. S. Army 


With the aid of a sand-table town, Army men cram on their French 


partment set up its first Army Language 
School in June 1946 at the Presidio. 
There was only a small Japanese section 
with a handful of students. By last week, 
the school had mushroomed into a 600- 
student, 170-professor “language mill,” 
with hectic six- to twelve-month courses 
in 21 tongues—including Korean, Rus- 
sian, Albanian, Danish, Czech, Persian, 
Swedish, French, Arabic, Serbo-Croat, 
Bulgarian, and Turkish. And Maj. Gen. 
A.R. Bolling, chief of Army Intelligence 
(which supervises the school), an- 
nounced that enrollment and _ faculty 
offered will expand soon. 

Because the first mission of the Army 
school is to teach conversation, the 170 
professors are carefully picked from hun- 
dreds of high-grade native applicants. 
Many once held important posts in their 
own countries; all are thoroughly 
checked for loyalty. 

Faculty rolls include a Bulgarian and 
several Russian officers, a Chinese poet, 
an Iranian priest, a Colombian lawyer, a 
Danish economist, a Greek librarian, and 
a Russian princess. A few use pseudo- 
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are given a tricky exercise in a “crazy 
language”—complete with its own gram- 
mar rules and made-up vocabulary. This 
exercise might include a question like 
this: “Which of the following means ‘My 
defense stiffened’?: (A)  Pilt  kisfif 
furunda; (B) Piltot kisfif furunda; (C) 
Pilo kisfa furunda; (D) Pilte kisfa rad- 
olfunda.” (A happens to be the correct 
answer.) Men are also tested on which of 
two musical notes sounds higher. Many 
just can’t tell, and the school considers 
them hopeless in learning new accents. 
By comparing initial test results with final 
grades, the Presidio school hopes to work 
out a sound basis of predicting ability. 

So far the classroom itself is the only 
sure-fire way to tell. Students who may 


never have learned a foreign tongue are 


plunged into six hours of classes and 
three of private study a day, plus two 
tests a month. Classes are small, about 
four to seven to a teacher. Besides stiff 
recitation, students are also expected to 
be able to talk fluently with the aid of a 
sand-table town (see cut) and foreign 
magazines, newspapers, and records. 


Within a week or two, professors can 
tell who will be a success or failure. 
Some 10 per cent will be “hopeless,” 
while up to 15 out of every hundred rank 
as “geniuses” in picking up a language. 
Success, the school has found, has little 
to do with inteltigence, age—although 
the 31-35 group usually does very well— 
or previous language training. If a man 
can't cram in the knowledge, he is 
dropped; about 15 per cent flunk out. 
The school continues to “stockpile” the 
language experts who succeed, against 
future need—and at a cost of about 
$2,000 per expert. 

As one professor remarked: “We don't 
know how the school does it. They take 
19-year-old mechanics and 50-year-old 
colonels, and with a good dose of imagi- 
nation and high pressure, they turn out 
real linguists. It’s a miracle.” 


The Way of All Flesh, 65c 


Many a college student, assigned 
Dostoyevsky’s “Crime and Punishment” 
or Emerson’s “Essays,” has found his 
college library short on copies and 
groaned at the idea of buying more 
books. Starting this week, collegians will 
have at least part of that problem 
solved for them. 

For on Sept. 1, Random House will 
offer 41 titles in new Modern Library 
College Editions. Ranging from Samuel 
Butler's “The Way of All Flesh” to 
Homer, Ibsen, Machiavelli, the Bronté 
sisters, and Dickens, the books will sell 
at a flat price of 65 cents—whether the 
length is 258 pages (Goethe’s “Faust”) 
or 950 (Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina”). The 
new editions are bound in slick-paper 
covers, unlike other Modern Library 
volumes which are clothbound and now 
sell for $1.25. 

Each of the new titles has an intro- 
duction, written by such critics and pro- 
fessors as Eugene O'Neil! Jr., Howard 
Mumford Jones of Harvard, and Henry 
Steele Commager of Columbia. Accord- 
ing to Jess Stein, editor of the College 
Editions, the series will be expanded as 
rapidly as possible toward a goal of 150 
titles. It will eventually include at the 
same price some Modern Library “Giants” 
—which now sell for $2.45. Orders for the 
410,000 initial printing (10,000 of each 
of the first group of titles) are pouring in 
from Yale, Columbia, Harvard, and the 
Universities of Maryland, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and California.* 

Although Pocket Books and Penguin 
undersell the new editions, their books 
are not aimed at the college market. 
Modern Library is bound to endear itself 
to the college book store: Instead of the 
customary 20 per cent discount, it is 
offering the College Editions to school 
stores for 40 per cent off. 


~ *For other news of the University of California, 
see Raymond Moley’s Perspective. 
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Miss Kewell’s confidence inspired the work of Thornton and Serrana 


Sense of Touch 


The sculpture classroom on the first 
floor of the San Francisco Cente~ for the 
Blind is like many another, with its crowd 
of pedestals and the earth-smell of wet 
clay. But here eleven adult students 
worked on their self-portraits from be- 
hind, moving their hands gently from their 
own features to the features in the clay, 
wiping their hands on towels to keep 
their faces clean. The room was very 
quiet; sometimes there was some whis- 
pering. When a sculptor wanted some 
help he raised his hand until the in- 
structor came to his side. 

A selection of the self-portraits and 
other objects these students had created 
in a year’s work under Jeanne Kewell, 
teacher at the California School of Fine 
Arts, goes on view next week at the 
Brooklyn Museum in a show sponsored 
by the American Foundation for the Blind. 

The course was designed to provide 
the students with constructive emotional 
outlets as well as to improve their all- 
important dexterity. None of the eight 
women and three men, whose ages 
range from 25 to 55, had any previous 
art training; the four who had partial 
vision removed their glasses in the class- 
room—at first so they couldn’t “cheat,” 
later because they discovered they did 
better work without sight. The totally 
blind, Miss Kewell believes, “have not 
only developed a more highly refined 
sense of touch with which to give form, 
but they have less temptation to work for 
purely surface, visual appeal.” 

Much of their work, which had a kind 
of massive sensitivity, outclassed the 
eflorts of unhandicapped _ beginners. 
Manulewa Serrana’s self-portrait (see 
cut) seemed particularly strong. 

But like all beginners, Jeanne Kewell’s 
students needed encouragement. Some, 
likc James Thornton, claim “there basn’t 
been a dull day with me” since they first 
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molded a chunk of the sticky clay. Most 
of them, however, agreed with Bill Baller: 
“I thought I had better have the children 
play with this mud. I took little interest 
until I began to feel form, to see that clay 
could express life. I kind of smile at 
Jeanne’s enthusiasm about blind people. 
She keeps waving her hands and saying 
you can do it!” 

Miss Kewell’s enthusiasm has led her 
to try her hand at sculpture in a blacked- 
out room, and she is constantly learning 
to identify things by touch in order to 
understand better the tactile environment 
in which her students live. And although 
all the sculptor’s tools were available to 
her class, she soon discovered that her 
students’ hands were the best tools of all. 
As one of her pupils put it: “I can’t see 
what the tool is doing, but I can feel what 
I do with my hands.” 
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Indian Paintbrush 


Until the 1920s American Indian 
painting was all but overwhelmed by the 
work of the Indians’ white colleagues. 
But in the past 30 years organizations 
such as the Art Center of Gallup, N.M.., 
and the Philbrook Art Museum. in Tulsa, 
Okla., have fostered the renaissance of 
these painters, and today the Indians’ art 
is beginning to show new vigor. 

Next week in Washington, D.C., the 
Smithsonian Institution opens a show of 
modern work borrowed from_ the 
Philbrook Art Museum. The paintings 
clearly demonstrate that the artist is 
primarily interested in a flat, abstract, 
mural style. Sometimes he seems to have 
been influenced by modern sophistica- 
tions. A Kiowa-Comanche artist, F. 
Blackbear Bosin, turned out a Daliesque 
abstraction called “Green Corn Dance.” 

Most of the work, however, showed a 
traditional integrity of style, and the art- 
ists were almost always preoccupied 
with the traditional subjects of hunting, 
dancing, or allegory. Among the typical 
works was “Alligator Hunt” (see cut) 
by Fred Beaver, a Creek Indian. 

Generally speaking the artists are un- 
assuming, diffident people. Bosin, a vet- 
eran of the second world war, is a 
handsome 26-year-old employed by an 
industrial design studio in Wichita, Kans. 
Allan Houser, whose “The Ill-Fated War 
Party’s Return” won this year’s Philbrook 
prize, is a descendant of Geronimo and 
carries the honorary title “Grandson of 
Geronimo.” Mootzka, a Zufii and a very 
promising painter, was killed in an 
accident before the war. His “Evening 
Ceremony” is one of the Philbrook Art 
Museum’s most-prized paintings. 





Fred Beaver’s “Alligator Hunt” had some traditional integrity 
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Steps Up Employee Efficiency! 
Radio Executive Praises 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—‘‘When we de- 


cided to air condition our broadcasting 
studios at KFVD,” says Mr. Frank Burke, 
Jr., president of Standard Broadcasting Co., 
338 S. Western Ave., “Frigidaire’s reputa- 
tion directly influe need our choice of this 
equipment. Its installation has increased 
the efficiency of our employees consider- 
ably. I’m particularly pleased with the 
handling of our control room problem and 
the quietness with | which the Frigidaire 
equipment operates.” Vernon Refrigeration 
Co., Los Angeles, sold and installed the 


quipment. 
4 if To meet your needs, 


Frigidaire offers the mos 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
selrigacation and air conditioning ane 





Window Model 
Air Conditioner 
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Good-by, Bop 


Dizzy Gillespie, whose goatee, beret, 
horn-rimmed glasses, and trumpet were a 
hallmark to that brand of music known 
variously as bop, bebop, and rebop, called 
it quits in the current issue of the jazz 
magazine Down Beat, out last week. 
Dizzy, explained Down Beat, “is cur- 
rently without a band, without a record- 
ing contract, and with no definite plans 
for the future.” 

“It really broke my heart to break up 
that band,” Gillespie said. “But there just 
wasn’t any work for us. Right now it’s 
rough. Everybody wants you to play 
what they call dance music. What they 
mean is that ticky-ticky-tick stuff. Man, 
that ain’t dance music!” 

Why had bop failed? Dizzy was in- 
clined to blame the boppers themselves. 
“Like the guys that come into my band, 
they seem to have a different state of 
mind from guys going into other bands,” 
he said. “They don’t think about show- 
ing. They think it would be a drag if 
people were to think they like what 
they’re doing. They think it’s enough if 
they just blow. If you've got enough 
money and can afford to play for your- 
self, you can play any way you want to. 
But if you want to make a living at music, 
you've got to sell it.” 


El Mambo 


Basically speaking, the difference be- 
tween the rumba and the mambo is the 
difference between the regular foxtrot 
and the jitterbug. For the mambo, the 
latest Latin American rhythm to make a 
real hit in the United States, is a much 
livelier dance than the rumba. Most 
dance studios and orchestra leaders 
agree that it is here to stay. Olga Gémez, 
head of the Latin American department 
of the New York City branch of the Fred 
Astaire studios, explains the mambo’s 
popularity this way: “It’s more of a fun 
dance—its emphasis is on gaiety.” 

Technically, the mambo stresses the 
upper part of the body, just the reverse 
of the hippy rumba. Popularized about 
three or four years ago in Cuba, the 
mambo was first taken up in New York 
about a year ago and is just catching on 
in other parts of the country. In Manhat- 
tan, you can dance it at the Palladium 
Ballroom on Broadway or at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Park Avenue. 

The man most associated with the 
mambo is Damaso Pérez Prado—“E] Rey 
del Mambo.” A 29-year-old Cuban Ne- 
gro, Pérez first developed his conception 
of the mambo in 1943, after he had come 
to Havana from Matanzas and had joined 
the old famous “Orquesta Casino de la 
Playa” as pianist and arranger. From 
Havana, he made his first important trip 
abroad to Buenos Aires in 1947 and 





thereafter traveled to Mexico, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, and Venezuela. Mexico is 
now a special home base for him. Teen- 
agers south of the border call him the 
“Glenn Miller of Mexico.” 

A practical man, Pérez says that the 
pleasantest moment of his career was 
when he signed his RCA Victor contract 
in 1949, for his records have done more 
for his success than any other factor. He 
has waxed some 26 disks since, but his 
favorite is “El Mambo”—for the simple 
reason that it has outsold all the others 
and that its current success as the top 
mambo recording caused RCA Victor to 
switch Pérez from the specialized Inter- 
national label to its standard light-blue 
Pop label. And to satisfy the growing 
demand, RCA Victor has scheduled for 
fall release a Pop album titled “Pérez 
Prado Plays the Mambo.” 

Besides his keen sense of rhythm and 
heavy use of the trumpet in his arrange- 
ments, Pérez’s performances are trade- 
marked by peculiar kinds of burp-like 


Pérez Prado: “El Rey del Mambo” 


noises which he produces vocally to in- 
duce his orchestra to “give.” Further- 
more, about half of Pérez’s mambos are 
his own compositions. 

Pérez’s mother was a schoolteacher. 
his father, a newspaperman. He studied 
piano in his home town, Matanzas. and 
first played with local orchestras. Essen- 
tially self-taught and self-made, Pérez is, 
however, heavily high-brow in his tastes: 
his favorite composer is Igor Stravinsky 
and his favorite author, Jean Paul Sartre. 
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BOOKS 
Third Army History 


The biggest book of the fall is a tre- 
mendous affair, 2% inches thick, bound in 
green and red and gold, containing 657 
pages, 67 photographs, 51 maps, and 
weighing 4 pounds 15 ounces. It is “The 
Lorraine Campaign,” the history of Gen- 
eral Patton’s Third Army in France and 
the fifth volume of the Army’s projected 
90-odd-volume history of the war. 

It is too good. The maps are clear and 
beautifully drawn, the photographs se- 
lected intelligently and sometimes with 
inspiration. They unfold from the pages, 
in many cases, to give an over-all view of 
the terrain. The writing is superb. The 
book is the work of Dr. Hugh Cole, for- 
merly historian at the University of Chi- 
cago, a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff College, who accompanied 
the Third Army through France as its 
official historian. 

All the stock criticisms of official histo- 
ries seem to have been answered in this 
volume: It is not academic or confusing or 
partisan, nor is it, like the maddening off- 
cial records of the War of the Rebellion 
(the Army’s only previous venture into 
historical writing), a mere compilation 
without a consistent point of view. 

The only complaint that the average 
reader is likely to make is that there is 
too much of everything in the book. After 
the first few chapters, they will realize 
how much genius there is in Caesar's 
terse “All Gaul is divided into three parts 
.. . (THe Lorraine Campaicn. By 
Dr. Hugh Cole. 657 pages. Office of 
the Chief of Military History. $10.) 


Neglected Novelist 


On the night of Dec. 22, 1940, a station 
wagon bound for Hollywood from Mexico 
collided with another car at a crossroads 
near E] Centro, Calif. Eileen McKenney, 
the heroine of Ruth McKenney’s best- 
selling “My Sister Eileen,” was instantly 
killed. Her husband of a year, Nathanael 
West, died on the way to the hospital. 

West was a novelist of considerable 
critical reputation and few sales, who 
had been working as a screen writer in 
Hollywood. Born in New York in 1904, 
he was the son of a prosperous contractor, 
graduated from De Witt Clinton High, 
entered Tufts, and graduated from 
Brown University in 1924. His friends 
there included such people as the hu- 
morist $. J. Perelman (later his brother- 
in-law), journalist Quentin Reynolds, and 
I. J. Kapstein, now associate professor of 
English at Brown. 

West’s real name (a fact unmentioned 
in the biographical introduction to a new 
edition of his novel, “The Day of the 
Locust”) was Nathan von Wallenstein- 
Weinstein. Inadvertently or by design, 
he chose for his pseudonym one of the 
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Cole’s work is official 


greatest forgotten mariners of New Eng- 
land.* He lived in Paris for two years 
after graduating, then returned to New 
York, where he managed Kenmore Hall 
on East 23rd Street, which one of his 
uncles owned, and later managed The 
Sutton, an exclusive residential hotel on 
East 56th Street. 

West's first critical success was “Miss 
Lonelyhearts” in 1932, but the publisher 
(Liveright) went out of business soon 
after it appeared. He moved to Bucks 
County, Pa., where he wrote another 
novel, “A Cool Million”, which was no 
more successful, and three plays, one in 
collaboration with Perelman. His total lit- 
erary earnings in three years were $780. 
In Hollywood he worked principally on 
gangster and Grade-B Western films, 
with two major productions for RKO. 

In his otherwise interesting intro- 
duction, Richard Gehman tries to make 
West a typical example of the neglected 
genius, but the characterization never 
quite fits. He says that the original edition 
of “The Day of the Locust” sold only 
“about 1,486 copies.” Similarly, he lays 
stress on West’s left-wing sympathies, 
even while managing The Sutton, but no 
one of his generation seems less effective 
as a spokesman for the proletariat. 

West’s work was distinctive and orig- 
inal, and in “The Day of the Locust” his 
satirical portrait of Hollywood, with the 
glare of noon on the sets and the make- 
up, has never been surpassed. His char- 
acters are such people as a broken-down 
vaudevillian now peddling silver polish 
from door-to-door, accompanied by his 
worldly 17-year-old daughter dressed 
like a 12-year-old. They include a morose 
cowboy actor and his Mexican pal who 





*Nathaniel West was born in Salem in 1756, 
commanded privateers and became a wealthy mer- 
chant afterward. He married a daughter of the great 
merchant Elias Hasket Derby. His daughter was the 
mother of Gen. Frederick Lander, who conducted 
five surveys for the transcontinental railroad and did 
important undercover work in Texas for the North 
during the Civil War. 











“Obvious! He was murdered for 


not using enough Angostura* in 
the Old Fashioneds!” 


AyCOSTURD 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*There are many kinds of Old Fashioneds, 
but every one’s better when you're generous 
with the Angostura. And what zest and flavor 
Angostura adds to soups and salads! 
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® Eyes tired? Feel 
as if you can’t get 
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quick rest— . 


® Put two drops of 
gentle Murine in 
each eye. It cleanses 
and soothes. 
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regularly pummel each other for the 
girl’s dubious favors. 

These part-time villains or heroines are 
handsome, if well-nigh brainless, egoma- 
niacs, with sudden outbursts of venom or 
sudden explosions of violence. The good 
people are humane and well meaning, 
almost idiotic in their innocence, breaking 
out in savage mob action that, in one 
instance turns a premiére into a riot. 
West’s humor was harried, and the mood 
of his novels jumpy and nervous, like that 
of a respectable citizen caught in a gang- 
ster hideout, and never sure of what any- 
one around is going to do. (Tur Day or 
tHe Locust. By Nathanael West. In- 
troduction by Richard B. Gehman. New 
Directions. $1.50.) 


Miss Lawrence’s Latest 


Josephine Lawrence has had perhaps 
the most unusual career of any contem- 
porary popular novelist. Born in Newark, 
N.J., the daughter of a physician, she 
went to work on The Newark Sunday 
Call (now The News) in 1915 and still 
is employed there. A tiny, immaculate 
woman, she lives in an immaculate apart- 
ment on the 19th floor of a building in 
downtown Manhattan, crosses the Hud- 
son each day to her office, edits a good 
deal of copy, handles budgets, does a 
column of book copy, and returns to New 
York at night to write from 7 until 10 
o'clock on her novels. 

She has kept up this schedule ever 
since she began to write, turning out fif- 





Not So Loud . . . Bouncer Right Behind You 


Here’s How: These selections from the 61 cartoons 
Virgil Franklin Partch’s 
Fatigue” (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $1) are linked 
by their concentration on one phase of booziness, 
neither hangovers nor intoxication, but the half- 
world where the familiar and the unreal meet 


included in 
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Lawrence: Victorians are modern 


teen novels, two of them chosen by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, and two made 
into movies. She has never traveled (has 
never been west of Pittsburgh or south of 
Washington), has no interests apart from 
literary ones, and says that she knows 
nothing except newspaper offices. 

Her first job 35 years ago was running 
a question-and-answer department for 
the woman’s page, and there she real- 
ized, she says, that “most people are wor- 
ried stiff about money,” and she learned 
that the large segment of humanity 
known as the common people is much 








How About One for the Road? 


“Bottle 


growing 


more intelligent than it is ordinarily 
credited with being. 

She is a Republican and a conservative. 
People in the mass do not interest her at 
all, and the rights of the individual seem 
to her the most important thing in the 
world. With these beliefs and this back- 
ground she has turned out her careful 
studies, sometimes with exquisite crafts 
manship, of ordinary people, never very 
willful or dramatic, seldom impassioned, 
and usually leading conventional lives. 

Her new novel, “The Way Things Are,” 
is about a girl, an orphan, who discovers 
on the death of her grandmother that 
she has nothing, knows no one, and has 
never been trained to do anything. It is 
compounded of little questions and 
scenes, none in the least improbable in 
any rather stodgy suburban community: 
whether to sell her grandmother's furni- 
ture or store it; a bus ride to visit an aunt 
she has never seen; dinner with a group 
of distant relatives; what to get people 
for Christmas; a snowstorm. 

The weakness of such fiction, where 
nothing much out of the ordinary hap- 
pens and nobody cares very much about 
anyone else, is of course dullness, and 
Miss Lawrence’s does not altogether es- 
cape it. It is saved from banality by the 
vibrant, feminine quality of the prose, 
somewhat like that of the American 
women writers of the Victorian period, 
that renders the appearance of a room 
and the dress someone is wearing matters 
of great intensity. 

The stately courtship of a widower, 40 











Down the Hall. You Can’t Miss It 


on equal terms, where public opinion and the 
laws of gravity no longer hold sway, and where 
Man, innocent, well-meaning, and surrounded by 
creatures who look increasingly like prehistoric 
monsters, finds the ordinary simplicities of life 
increasingly difficult 


and frustrating. 
Newsweek 
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years older than herself, and the girl’s 
half-hypnotized decision to marry him, 
secretly; his bland willingness to make it 
a marriage in name only and his increas- 
ingly fretful attempts to break the agree- 
ment, give the book a Victorian quality. 
Only the sudden termination of this grim 
romance and the marriage to a young and 
healthy GI seem up-to-date and modern. 
Yet this second romance curiously seems 
less real than the old man’s attempts to 
seduce his young wife. (THe Way 
Tuincs Are. By Josephine Lawrence. 
315 pages. McGraw Hill. $3.) 


Other Books 


Doctor JEREMIAH. By Morris Markey. 
313 pages. Dial. $3. Shortly before his 
death two months ago, of a self-inflicted 
pistol shot, believed accidental, Morris 
Markey had completed this straightfor- 
ward novel. It tells of Jeremiah Smithers, 
whose life had always run smoothly. He 
was the only son of a well-to-do and 
respected family. His mother decided he 
should be a doctor. A successful New 
York doctor arranged his internship. Even 
his ideal wife proposed to him. When he 
began practice in Deepford (population, 
86,514) his progress was rapid, and in 
two years he was in the inner circle of 
doctors. When he became disgusted with 
some ethical failings of his colleagues, a 
clinic was promptly set up to provide a 
remedy. At 35 Dr. Jeremiah realized that 
the smoothness of his life had left him 
without a knowledge of love, and the 
two women to whom he turned deepened 
his problem—the one who attracted him 
physically meant nothing to him, and the 
other died tragically. He returned to his 
own life, whose tragedy was that he had 
everything too easily. 

ReprisaL. By Arthur Gordon. 310 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $3. This novel, 
the Literary Guild selection, begins with 
the freeing of some white men charged 
with beating up a witness who had given 
evidence in a lynching inquiry. The mis- 
carriage of justice arouses a local news- 
paper girl, named Unity Cantrell, and 
sets a Northern journalist to work re- 
opening the story. Meanwhile, the wid- 
ower of one of the Negro girls killed in 
the lynching returns to take vengeance, 
kills one of the lynchers, and hides in 
Unity’s house. The characterizations are 
black and white, but the story is expertly 
put together—the author was formerly 
editor of Good Housekeeping—and the 
action is plausible, though the zeal for 
the underdog on the part of the charac- 
ters seems a little synthetic. 
_COLLECTED Stories oF WILLIAM 
FAULKNER. 900 pages. Random House. 
$4.75. Forty-two short stories by the 
Mississippi novelist, ranging geographic- 
ally from his home state to Los Angeles, 
in content from war to his conception 
of the world after death. 
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odern 


... from cab-to-caboose radio 
telephones on fast freights... 
to the luxuriously appointed 
coaches, Pullmans and lounges 
of MO-PAC’s ultra-modern 
streamlined Eagles. 


rogressive 


... the oldest line west of the Mississippi 
River constantly adds the newest in facil- 
ities to make travel and shipping faster, 
better and safer. 
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The Limits of Academic Freedom 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





@ With plenty of low cost Indi- 
ana coal, and an adequate wa- 
ter supply, electric generating 
stations now produce nearly 
2,000,000 H.P. for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Firm 
power for Indiana's multi-fold 
activities. 

Within another 18 months an 
additional 500,000 H.P. will be 
available for use. And, the thou- 
sands of miles of transmission 
lines now delivering power in 
Indiana are interconnected with 
systems in surrounding areas for 
mutual strengthening of supply. 
Indiana offers you adequate 
firm power. 


AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? 

Under fair, constructive State 
legislation, Indiana manufac- 
turers find their electric power 
costs as low as 2 of 1% of their 
total production expense. Yes, 
Indiana offers firm power, ade- 
quate, cheap, to industry, com- 
merce and agriculture in all 
parts of the state. 

In addition, Indiana also of- 
fers you an equitable tax struc- 
ture, fine labor, excellent trans- 
portation facilities, raw materi- 
als, a good educational system 
and wonderful recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many locations in Ideal Indiana. 

Write for our booklet, 
“Industrial Facts about Indiana” 
now. Please give your title and 
company name when writing. 


book secures 
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GREAT deal is being learned the 
A hard way by the University of 
California about how to deal with the 
danger of Communistic influences in 
our colleges and universities. This ar- 
ticle will present the pertinent facts of 
the controversy out there and, inci- 
dentally, reply to a letter published 
last week in NEwsweEeEx’s Letters col- 
umn, written by Monroe Deutsch, a 
former vice president and 
provost of that university. 

It should be stated at the 
outset that none of those 
involved—the regents, the 
faculty, or the alumni asso- 
ciation—want to require a 
non-Communist oath. 

It should also be said that 
this was no regents-faculty 
contest. For years relation- 
ship between the regents 
and the faculty has been excellent. 

In 1940 the regents declared it to 
be a policy of the university to bar 
Communists from employment. In 
March 1949 there arose the question 
of how this was to be implemented. 
It was then moved by President Sproul 
and adopted by the regents that a 
non-Communist oath be required. This 
was in executive session and appar- 
ently the fact was not disclosed at that 
time to the faculty by the president. 
In June a form of oath was accepted by 
the regents and the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Academic Senate (faculty). 


ARLY this year, questions as to the 
practicality of an oath developed, 
and everyone began to search for 
some alternative. Finally, in March, 
the faculty adopted a proposition ask- 
ing that the oath be discarded and 
that there be substituted a non-Com- 
munist statement. In response to this, 
the regents in April agreed to abandon 
the oath and to substitute the inclu- 
sion in the “Contract of Employment,” 
a statement, recommended by a com- 
mittee of the alumni association and to 
be signed by all employes of the 
university, that: “I am not a member 
of the Communist Party or any other 
organization which advocates the over- 
throw of the government by force or 
violence and that I have no commit- 
ments in conflict with my responsi- 
bilities with respect to impartial 
scholarship and free pursuit of truth.” 
It was further provided that those 





who should fail to sign might be heard 
by the Committee on Privilege and 
Tenure of the Academic Senate and 
that this committee should recommend 
action to the regents. 

When the regents met in June, an 
overwhelming proportion of the nearly 
10,000 employes of the university had 
signed up. One hundred and fifty- 
seven nonfaculty employes refused to 
sign. On motion of President 
Sproul, the regents dis- 
charged them. There were 
also a number of faculty 
members, approximately 40, 
who refused to sign. These 
people had been heard by 
the Committee on Privilege 
and Tenure and most of 
them said verbally that they 
were not Communists, etc., 
but would not sign such an 


affirmation. At the July meeting, after 


much public controversy, the regents 
voted 10-9 to retain these noncon- 
formists. On Aug. 25 this action was 
reversed by the regents, 12-10. This 
vote requires all to sign within ten 
days or lose their posts. 

Thus, the issue was precisely as I 
stated it three weeks ago. These peo- 
ple contended that academic freedom 
sees a distinction between the mouth 
and the pen. That was nonsense. If it 
were granted, the whole test, as 
agreed upon in April by all concerned, 
would be a farce. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that if employes take the same oath as 
that required of the governor—that is, 
of adherence to the Constitution of 
the United States, etc.—it is sufficient 
evidence of non-Communist attach- 
ments. This is not true. In the 
Schneiderman case, the Supreme 
Court in a sentimental opinion by the 
late Justice Murphy said in effect that 
a’Communist could take the oath of 
allegiance without perjuring himself. 


NOTHER argument was that the State 
Constitution says that no other 
test, etc., other than the constitutional 
oath shall be required as a qualifica- 
tion for any office. This was legal non- 
sense, because an employe of the 
University of California does not hold 
an office under that provision. 
The requirement of a signed state- 
ment is a sensible test of qualification 
to teach or work in a public institution. 
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International Trucks with METRO bodies— 
1 2-year leader in multi-stop delivery service. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


are heavy Vuty Lagineered fo save you money 


You don’t have to be a truck transportation expert to size International Truck is right for your specific job. 


profit by the experience of men who are. You get a brand new kind of comfort! You'll find 


Those men—heavy-duty truck users—have bought these new trucks give you a brand new kind of com- 
more Internationals than any other make of truck for fort and ease of handling. There’s more room in the 
18 straight years. This is pretty strong proof that the Comfo-Vision Cab, more visibility through the one- 
traditional heavy-duty engineering of International piece Sweepsight windshield, and a new improved 
Trucks means lower operating and maintenance costs, steering system gives you more positive control. 


longer truck life. But why not call your nearest International Truck 


What does this mean to you? Every new Interna- Dealer or Branch and get all the facts? 
tional Truck, from the smallest to the largest, has been 


aie as ; “ 
developed by the same organization that established International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm 
Internationals as the heavy-duty truck leader. Proved Equipment and Farmali Tractors... Motor Trucks a 
big-truck stamina has been heavy-duty engineered into Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


every model to save money for you, regardless of what 
y y you, reg Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars,” 


NBC, Sunday afternoons 
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PRODUCTS, 
There are more t 
plastics available 
in products, 


they 


are typical—they 
possible in every 


START OF A 
BEAUTIFUL FINISH 


In every beautiful finish, there’s 
something much more important than 
beauty alone. It’s the ability to stay 
beautiful . . . This ability often starts 
with chemicals—many of them supplied 
by Monsanto to manufacturers of a 
wide variety of coatings and finishes. 
Use of these chemicals contributes 
resistance to heat, cold, abrasion, strains, 
acids, alkalis and other destructive 
elements that attack paints, varnishes, 
enamels, lacquers, 


color, gloss, durability 

Many metal finishes must combine 
color depth and gloss retention with 
excellent weatherability, scratch and 
shock resistance. These and other 
important properties are supplied by 


han 400 Monsan 


production an 
provide manufacturers © 





PRODUCTION, PROFITS 
to chemicals and 
to all industries for improvements 
d profits. The advantages 
f finishes and coatings 
point the way to similar benefits 
business. Consult Monsanto. 


Monsanto’s Resimene* which includes 
melamine, urea and phenolic resins. 
They are available as a large group of 
solids and solvent combinations to meet 
general as well as specialty finishing 
requirements. The Resimenes provide 
all the advantages of high-speed 
production in baking synthetics. 


Kner SaaS, 





fine weed finishes 


Much of the beauty of wood is 
emphasized and preserved by applying 
finishes containing Monsanto plasticizers 
and intermediates. Important in this 
group are phthalic anhydride, triphenyl 
phosphite, Santolite* resins, Benthal.* 

. . . Both plasticizers and intermediates 
add to finishes and coatings such 
desirable properties as improved 
flexibility, clarity, gloss, heat and light 
stability, color depth, durability and 
many worth-while manufacturing 

and application economies. 





pigmentation, tinting 


Paint producers rely on Monsanto 

Bear Brand lampblacks to meet rigid 
requirements for uniformity, blue 
undertone, durability, tinting strength 
and purity. Available in eight grades. 
Each has its own properties—suitable for 
such applications as household, industrial 
and marine paints, lacquers, enamels, 


extra protection 

Coatings formulated with Monsanto 
AROCLORS* possess unusual protective 
qualities. These polychlorinated 
polyphenyls are used as plasticizers to 
provide toughness, strong adhesion, 
resistance to water, acids, alkalis and 
other corrosive influences. Also useful in 
modified and synthetic rubber coatings. 


more information 
For more information on chemicals for 
paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
mail the coupon. Or, write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 1723 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 
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TO MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, LACQUERS 


For additional information, check those Monsanto products in which 
you are specifically interested. Or, you may prefer to write, outlining 


your problems in detail—also requesting information on chemicals 
not included here. 


Resimene surface-coating resins . . . (_) Plasticizers for formulating (_] paints, 
varnishes, () enamels, L) lacquers . . . [) Santolite resins . . . (1 Santocel,* 
flatting agent...) Lampblacks . . .(_]) AROCLORS for[_] modified and synthetic 
rubber base paints, () corrosion-resistant coatings . . . (J Inhibitor 038, for 


corrosion resistance in metal containers . . . LC) Santomask* ll, odor-masking 
agent for paint. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send information on products checked at the left for use in 
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